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EUROPE’S 


SCHOOLS 


An American Takes a Firsthand Look at 
Secondary Education on the Continent 


By ANTHONY SCARANGELLO 


WHEN JEAN Monnet, former President of 
the Schuman Plan High Authority, told me 
recently in Luxembourg that “Europe is no 
longer in harmony with the rest of the 
world,” I assumed that he was speaking of 
things political and economic. But Mon- 
net’s words are equally applicable to Eu- 
rope’s public schools today. A year’s first- 
hand survey of secondary schools in four- 
teen countries on the Continent convinces 
me that America’s schools, notwithstanding 
their admitted deficiencies, are geared to 
the future, Europe’s to the past. Students, 
parents, teachers, professors, and school ad- 
ministrators with whom I spoke from Rome 
to London and from Lisbon to Stockholm 
confirmed my findings. 

Quick to criticize our own schools, we in 
America have been slow to recognize the 
true state of European education because of 
the generally accepted myth of the superior 
European student. We know, of course, how 
this myth developed. And yet, since it ap- 
parently satisfies something in us which 
must deprecate our own schools, students, 
and teachers, we believe it. 

This is how it started: Johann Gessler is 
a German exchange student. He quickly 
moves to the top of his class in America, 
for he is definitely a superior student. 
Therefore, all Germans must be superior 
students. At least their schools must be 


better than ours, We conveniently ignore 
two important points. First, Johann would 
not have reached high school in Germany if 
he were not a superior student. Second, he 
would not have received an exchange schol- 
arship unless he proved to be an excep- 
tional student. If we were to compare 
Johann with our best pupils, say those who 
attend Brooklyn Technical High School 
or the Bronx High School of Science—both 
in New York City, both very selective— 
we would find that he would seek his level 
and probably be quite average; that is, 
average among superior students. 

Sitting in on classes in every corner of 
western Europe, I have had countless op- 
portunities to watch European students and 
teachers at work in scores of schools. Euro- 
pean high schools, as they are set up today, 
continue to be, as they were in 1890, train- 
ing grounds for the universities—little more. 
And as a Belgian teacher told me in 
Brussels, “We have the paradox in Europe 
that the schools are following a university- 
preparation curriculum, although only a 
small proportion of the secondary-school 
population can get to a university.” 

Summing up his views of the education 
he had received in his high-school classes, 
Pierre Delacroix, a student at the Sorbonne, 
said: “I feel that by the time I entered the 
university I had grown but was immature 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


Information on secondary schools in 
other countries comes under the head- 
ing of comparative education. It is a 
field that has too long been neglected 
4 professional and layman alike. Now 
that earth satellites have awakened a 
keen interest in better methods for 
identifying potentially talented stu- 
dents in science and mathematics so 
that our country can recapture an ini- 
tiative in the exploration of space, 
numerous suggestions for specialized 
secondary schools have been and will 
be offered. In some respects, this will 
involve controversy over the kinds of 
schools we ought to have. The compre- 
hensive secondary school, America’s 
greatest contribution to world-wide 
secondary education, may be in for 
sharp analysis. Does this mean a te- 
direction of educational policy? No one 
knows for certain. Of one thing we feel 
strongly: Before any spokesman argues 
for a return to specialized schools, let 
him learn more about how schools for 
the elite operate. This means getting 
to know more of the types of sec- 
ondary schools that are commonest in 
the rest of the world—the French lycée 
and the German Gymnasium. That’s 
why this article is important reading. 
The author, a teacher at Smithtown 
(New York) High School, has had a 
Ford fellowship for study in Europe 
and a Fulbright grant for study in 
Japan. 





for my years; I had been taught what to 
think, not how; I had learned certain things 
by heart and passed the required examina- 
tions. I had been taught to see but not to 
observe.” 

“Who is really happy with our schools?” 
asked Erika Landau, a law student at the 
University of Vienna. “The teachers,” she 
said bitterly (and perhaps unfairly), answer- 
ing her own question. “And it’s a hopeless 
situation,” she continued, “for the old sys- 
tem has outlived its usefulness, and the new 
system, the one we hear so much about 
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from America, cannot be tried because 
Austria is too conservative today, too much 
afraid to move in any direction, right or 
left.” 

These are the views of university stu- 
dents. What of the others, the 80 per cent 
who leave school for the mines, the farms, 
and the factories at fourteen, the customary 
school-leaving age? My notebook recalls a 
conversation I had with a young mechanic’s 
apprentice, a boy of fifteen, in Stuttgart, 
Germany. “All our lives we learned about 
the past,” he said, cleaning his hands on 
his grimy overalls. “What about the pres- 
ent? What about the future? Are we to be 
tied always to dry-as-dust textbooks and 
dead ideas?” 

A young girl working at the china factory 
in Sévres, on the outskirts of Paris, put it 
another way. “Never did I have a teacher 
who showed what we all wanted most— 
understanding of our lives and problems. 
They filled our brains with facts and lan- 
guages, but didn’t teach us how to think 
for ourselves or to get along with others.” 

The problems to which these young 
people have given voice exist throughout 
Europe today on much the same scale. For 
even though the various countries are reluc- 
tant to get together on the idea of Euro- 
pean political and economic unity, there is 
much uniformity in their school systems 
and educational thinking. And the key to 
many of these problems goes deep into the 
roots of Europe’s yesterdays, when schools 
were meant for the educated few—and the 
masses were condemned to lives of average 
ignorance. 


Training of the Elite 


Before I am accused of painting a totally 
black picture, I should like to observe that 
the average European high school gradu- 
ate may be academically some two years 
ahead of our average high-school graduate. 
The reason for this is to be found in the 
highly selective process of admission used 
by Continental high schools and in their 
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forced programing. Therefore, in the nar- 
row academic sense, European schools, on 
the whole, do a better job of educating their 
best students than do our public schools. It 
should be remembered that these schools 
were developed with that purpose in mind: 
training of the elite. 

Since only the brightest youngsters con- 
tinue their schooling beyond fourteen, it 
is not unusual to find that the fourteen- 
year-old Italian is studying both Latin and 
Greek, the fifteen-year-old German is con- 
versant with anatomy, and the sixteen-year- 
old Danish student is delving into calculus. 
In order to make any fair comparison, 
therefore, we would have to compare Euro- 
pean average students with American su- 
perior students at the same age level. Only 
thus could we compensate, in part at least, 
for the differences in high-school admission 
and graduation requirements. 

Some idea of how the European system 
of selection works may be gotten from 
England. In outlining the public school sys- 
tem of his country for me, Dr. C. W. Dixon 
of London University’s Institute of Educa- 
tion noted how, at the age of eleven, all 
students take a special examination to de- 
termine which are the “quick” boys and 
girls. “Thus our students are separated,” he 
said, “into top cream and second cream.” 
The terms were new to me but I was to hear 
them many times during my stay in Eng- 
land. Dr. Dixon then explained that the 
“top cream,” the upper 10 per cent, would 
go on to grammar schools, and the “second 
cream” to “secondary modern schools,” 
the equivalent of our average junior and 
senior high schools. One need not be an 
educator to realize the element of danger 
in deciding the school child’s educational 
destiny on the weight of one examination 
given at such an early age, especially in 
view of psychologists’ findings of the differ- 
ing rates of maturation common to human 
beings. 

Nonetheless, England continues to be 
one of the bright spots in European educa- 


tion. (The others are Denmark, Sweden, 
and Switzerland.) Here one finds much in- 
dividual attention and many humanitarian 
insights into the treatment of the young, 
despite occasional reliance on old-fashioned 
canings. But English schools, contrary to 
popular conception, are not very close to 
American models. The concept of high 
selectivity of students and the authoritarian 
method of teaching are as alive in England 
as elsewhere on the Continent. 

While American teachers are concerned 
with decreasing the number of students who 
drop out of school upon reaching the 
school-leaving age, exactly the opposite is 
true in Europe. Almost everywhere on the 
Continent I was confronted with adminis- 
trators’ problems in coping with increased 
enrollments which were not desired. 

Dr. Edmondo Pietrosi, director of the 
Liceo Scientifico Vittorio Veneto of Milan, 
Italy, complained to me that enrollment 
at his school had jumped in recent years 
from 500 to 1,400. “Our school is large 
enough,” he said, “but if so many can now 
enter, it must mean that our entrance re- 
quirements are too low.” He spoke in glow- 
ing terms of new, stiffer entrance examina- 
tions which would continue to provide his 
school with the best students in Milan. 

At the Istituto Industriale per Chimici, 
a technical high school in the same city, I 
learned that only two-fifths of all students 
who start work there actually finish. “Why 
isn’t something done to keep these stu- 
dents in class?” I asked the school director. 
His answer was the expected one: “A good 
worker is better than a poor student.” 

And at the Finchley County Grammar 
School, near London, a teacher put it this 
way: “After all, we must face the reality 
that very few of the people of any country 
are really educable beyond the elementary 
school level.” This view is as out of place 
today as are the flowing black robes still 
worn by some English headmasters. 

Because of the stiff high-school entrance 
requirements, the rigid standards main- 
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tained by secondary schools, the high price 
of textbooks, and tuition costs—where these 
must be met by the student—the great ma- 
jority of European children are receiving 
no formal education today beyond the age 
of fourteen. 

Several questions then arise: Does this 
account for the political immaturity and 
instability encountered in so many coun- 
tries? Does it account in part for the great 
numbers of Communists and malcontents 
in France and Italy, for the indecision 
about European unity, and for the pro- 
found misunderstanding of America’s role 
in the modern world? To some extent it 
must, for the school systems of many coun- 
tries, since they provide their students with 
only a smattering of useful knowledge and 
that over a short span of years, are perpetu- 
ating conditions in which the chasm be- 
tween the educated few and the unen- 
lightened many is becoming wider and the 
gulf deeper. 

This situation is most obvious in Italy, 
Germany, Austria, Spain, Portugal, and 
Yugoslavia, where authoritarian concepts 
of education are still very much in evidence. 


Unbalanced Curriculums 


Of the countries I have visited, Yugo- 
slavia and Spain, as might be expected, 
have the longest educational road to travel. 
In Yugoslavia, I encountered all the dog- 
matism and authoritarianism I found in so 
many other areas plus the Tito-is-like-God- 
only-better nonsense which people raised in 
democratic societies find so unpalatable. 
Besides Tito worship, Yugoslav youngsters 
have primers reminding them daily how 
great the socialist revolution is, advanced 
subjects in high school that would require 
a summa cum laude mind to make mean- 
ingful, respect and fear for their teachers, 
reams of homework, and, quite often, triple 
sessions. 

A thousand miles to the west, Spanish 
students are faced with many of the same 
prospects, but whereas truancy is rather 


rare in Yugoslavia, for it is severely dealt 
with by a state anxious to “educate’’ its 
youth, long “vacations” from school are ac- 
cepted as natural in Spain. In Madrid, Bar- 
celona, Saragossa, Seville, and Toledo I 
talked with many boys and girls from six 
to fourteen who attended school only when 
they chose to, or, quite often, did not attend 
at all. 

The reason? In this poverty-stricken coun- 
try the pesetas of children are often neces- 
sary to put bread and wine on the family 
table. The great amount of child labor 
evident in Spain surprises and shocks the 
visitor. 

Further evidence of the low state of edu- 
cation in E] Caudillo’s Spain was offered by 
a Swiss supervisor of schools in Barcelona. 
(Many of the administrators in Spain's 
schools come from Switzerland.) According 
to Amadeo Poisat Laverriere, of the In- 
stituto Balmes in Barcelona, that city, the 
country’s second largest with over 1,300,000 
people, has but six high schools, the largest 
of which has an enrollment of 450. Like 
other high schools in Spain, the Instituto 
Balmes offers two fields of study. Students 
may major in either letters or sciences, and 
before graduation they must have passed 
examinations in the following subjects: re- 
ligion, geography, mathematics (algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry), history, general 
science, physics, chemistry, history of art 
and culture, philosophy, Latin, Greek, 
Spanish, and at least one modern language. 
The only choice available is in modern 
languages (either French, English, German, 
Portuguese, or Italian). And they may take 
a greater or lesser amount of Latin, Greek, 
science, and mathematics in the last two 
years, according to the diploma desired. 

The Spanish secondary school curriculum 
seems to have been designed with the idea 
in mind of dissuading as many children as 
possible from continuing their education. 
Certainly the very low enrollments would 
seem to bear this out. And the pattern is 
the same in other countries. 
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To understand better the rigorous regi- 
men found in German schools, examine the 
program of a typical fourth-form (14-15 age 
level) student at the Rotteck Gymnasium 
in Freiburg. 


Monday Tuesday Wednesday 
English German Physics 
Religion Geography French 
German French Religion 
French Mathematics Biology 
Gymnastics English English 
Mathematics History Music 


Excluding gymnastics, this student is taking 
eleven subjects, and it should be borne in 
mind that he has no choice of subjects, his 
program being mapped out for him, and 
that when he leaves school for the day his 
work is only half done. He must spend some 
three hours nightly in preparation for the 
next day’s lessons. 

This is the program of a student taking a 
general course, in which natural sciences 
and modern languages are stressed. Four 
out of five high schools in Germany are of 
this type. The others, attended by what 
English educators would call “top cream,” 
are known as classical high schools and 
cover the above plus Latin and Greek. Note 
that Germany, like other European coun- 
tries, holds classes on Saturdays. 

Italian children’s school programs are 
almost identical with the foregoing, the 
main difference being that liceo students 
take also a course in philosophy during 
their last three years. The differences found 
in Benelux and Scandinavia are merely 
those of degree. 

In all of these countries the students have 
much in common. They are studying from 
ten to twelve subjects each year, sometimes 
more. They are attending school five-and- 
one-half to six days a week, and they are 
burdened with several hours of homework 
nightly. And they usually must pass rigid 
state examinations for their diplomas. 

Knowing what we do about the limita- 
tions of the human mind and man’s need 
for mental as well as physical relaxation, 
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we can easily see that such ambitious pro- 
grams, geared to the requirements of su- 
perior students, while they might tend to 
prove Darwin’s theory of natural selection, 
are out of step with modern educational 





Thursday Friday Saturday 
English Biology German 
German English Art 
Mathematics Physics 

French German 

Geography French 

Gymnastics Music 





advances. The curriculums in these coun- 
tries are weighted in favor of languages and 
sciences, In a word, they are unbalanced. 


Overemphasis on Languages 


I found that many students were spend- 
ing one-third {some as much as one-half) of 
their time in and out of school studying 
languages, often reluctantly. In checking 
the programs of high-scheol students in the 
Netherlands, I discovered that here, in one 
of the most enlightened countries in the 
world, children were spending six times 
as many hours on the study of languages as 
on the study of history. 

Concerning the position of languages in 
Sweden’s schools, Professor Ingemar Diiring 
of Gothenburg University, observing that 
the situation is much the same in Denmark 
and Norway, notes that language studies 
in secondary schools extend over a long 
period, the English course usually lasting 
eight years (having started in what, for us, 
would be called elementary grades), the 
German six, and the French five. “It con- 
stitutes,” he explains, “a special educational 
problem in this country. All studies at 
schools of university standard are, to a 
large extent, based on textbooks in English, 
German, or French. Consequently no stu- 
dent can matriculate without having stud- 
ied these three languages for some time. 
Furthermore, the student must have a 
fairly good command of his mother tongue, 
as well as some knowledge of Danish and 
Norwegian; and, should he choose the clas- 
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sical side of the Gymnasium—at present 
attended by roughly one-third of all stu- 
dents—he must also take a four-year course 
in Latin and can, moreover, choose a two- 
year course in Greek.” 

This knowledge brings to mind certain 
questions. Is the school’s sole function that 
of training scholars? Is it not just as im- 
portant to train young people to face the 
problems of their society? If we agree that 
this is one of the tasks of the school, then 
the educational establishments of many 
nations are doing an adequate job only 
when compared with 1890 standards. 

I do not mean to detract from the value 
of languages but to point out the obvious— 
that time devoted to the study of languages 
has been subtracted from time that might 
better have been used acquiring other 
knowledge. 

The majority of students have studied 
three languages besides their mother tongue 
by the time they finish the liceo, lycée, or 
Gymnasium. And this, according to many 
European educators, is one of the greatest 
drawbacks of their educational systems. 
Too, strange as this may sound, most stu- 
dents never have an opportunity to use the 
languages they have studied. 

(The single most important thing I 
learned in Europe is the urgent need that 
exists for deciding upon a common lan- 
guage, one which would be studied by all 
students, starting in the lower grades, in 
addition to their mother tongue. If the 
Europeans could decide on one language, 
say English or French, and make it obliga- 
tory in all the schools, it would do away 
with the present wasteful system under 
which students take two, three, or four 
languages in the primary and secondary 
schools in addition to their mother tongue.) 

The need for understanding among the 
world’s peoples being greater today than 
it has ever been, it is discouraging to find 
that the teaching of history in Europe 
continues to be based on strong national- 
istic foundations. A cursory examination 
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of almost any history textbook in Madrid, 
Brussels, Naples, or Amsterdam will bear 
this out. 

Seldom in European schools did I hear 
anything about the rights and responsibili- 
ties of citizens. Europeans too often forget 
that democracy cannot be achieved without 
education for democracy. And this may ex. 
plain why freedom there is so often con- 
sidered in the same light as a piece of per- 
sonal property—to be carefully husbanded, 
but not shared. It may account, too, for the 
general lack in Europe of the community 
spirit so prevalent in America: the idea of 
helping those in distress, of settling com- 
mon problems together, of establishing 
parent-teacher groups which really work, 
and so forth. 

Nor do European teachers devote suff- 
cient time to the moral issues of the day, 
the question of right and wrong. Neglect in 
this vital area may account in part for the 
popularity of Jean Paul Sartre’s nihilistic 
philosophy among Europeans. 

Furthermore, because education on the 
Continent continues to be largely theoreti- 
cal, a person is often quite ignorant of his 
own environment. When I asked a young 
Venetian school teacher, who had spent 
some twenty of her twenty-three years in 
Venice, the population of that city, she 
thought it was “in the vicinity of 50,000.” 
Actually, it’s in the neighborhood of 
325,000. On another occasion, Swiss stu- 
dents in Zurich disagreed when I observed 
that Belgium and Holland were both 
smaller than their country. 

Professor Imgard Born of Freiburg Uni- 
versity and the Rotteck Gymnasium, who 
had spent a year in America studying under 
a Fulbright grant, agreed that European 
education is not practical enough. Asked 
what impressed her most about American 
education, she said: “I was greatly inter 
ested in the way your students work to 
gether. I found that American children 
learn very early to act for themselves, to 
conduct meetings based on parliamentary 
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procedures, and to appear before groups. 
All of these, if we had them, would be new 
experiences for our pupils.” 


Centralized Education 


The main reason for this is to be found, 
[ think, at the top—in the ministries of 
education. So centralized is education in 
Europe (Benelux, England, and Switzerland 
are the exceptions) that administration be- 
comes with time more bureaucratic and 
authoritarian. Quite obviously the state is 
too far removed from the needs of indi- 
vidual communities. How can Rome be ex- 
pected to know the educational needs of 
Treviso, or Paris the requirements of Mar- 
stille? Because of this state control—as op- 
posed to local control in the United States— 
the programs of study are inflexible. Not 
just suggested syllabuses, they are plans that 
must be carried out. 

Successful completion of these countries’ 
high-school courses is determined by written 
state examinations in the main subjects. 
These tests are given by examiners from 
outside the school, the examiners being 
appointed by the higher school authorities. 
In addition to the written examinations, 
oral tests are given by the teacher and an 
outside examiner. Educators and students 
in Oslo, Gothenburg, Malmé, and Stock- 
holm painted graphic pictures of the aura 
of fear and suspense which surrounds the 
entire examining procedure. 


Schools Not Student Centered 


More significant in what it implies in the 
present world struggle between freedom and 
lotalitarianism is the omnipresent tradi- 
tional authoritarian approach to education 
and life. In many of the schools I visited 
the students stood “respectfully” at atten- 
tion as the teacher entered the room. They 
tmained standing until told to take their 
wats. On very few occasions in the more 
than 150 classrooms I sat in on did students 
ak questions of the teacher. It seems that 
questioning is regarded as the teacher's 


province, answering as the student's. I 
often received the impression that students 
were being cross-examined, not merely ques- 
tioned, Europe’s schools are, for the most 
part, teacher centered, not student centered. 
There isn’t the liberty one finds in Ameri- 
can classrooms. There aren’t the give and 
take of discussion, the freedom of expres- 
sion. There continues to be a great distance 
between teacher and taught. 

Although there is talk of the activity 
method and project work, it is tied in with 
a concomitant fear of experimentation. 
“What worked for us in the past was all 
right,” seems to be the attitude. “Why 
change it?” Because this feeling is so in- 
grained in the European mind, teaching 
methods, especially in the field of history, 
are those that prevailed in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. 

Speaking of the differences in our systems 
of education, a teacher in Munich, Ger- 
many, who asked not to be named, said, 
“The aims of our systems are different. Your 
schools, as I understand them, train stu- 
dents for life, for citizenship. We are ex- 
pected to train our students to memorize, 
to study. Take the teaching of history. Ours, 
except for those few who plan to become 
historians, is too academic. There is en- 
tirely too much learning by rote and not 
enough thinking. 

“But our hands are tied. Our curriculum 
is fixed; yours is elastic, and that is to the 
good. In your travels you have probably 
found that the teaching of history on the 
Continent follows much the same pattern in 
the different countries. It is but a com- 
pendium, a list of facts, dates, treaties, 
political parties, and interminable battles, 
all taught to the tune of nationalistic 
breast beating. 

“From what I understand your schools 
deal more with causes and results, not with 
bare factual sterilities. Also, you score again 
in the teaching of contemporary affairs. 
Our students, when they leave school, are 
completely in the dark as to the history of 
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today. There usually isn’t enough time 
during the school year to get to the twenti- 
eth century.” 

Several points this teacher made bear 
careful consideration. Wherever I went I 
was astonished at the vast amount of factual 
data European students are expected to 
relegate to memory. The lecture method 
prevails, and the students either take notes 
or listen passively. At intervals the teacher 
asks questions. I could not help thinking 
—and many students confessed the same 
feelings to me in informal afterclass talks— 
that this emphasis on details plus the con- 
comitant lack of class discussion was a waste- 
ful method of teaching. Fortunately, this 
method, where it has not already gone the 
way of the dodo in America, is fast heading 
in that direction. 

On the topic of history teaching, it is 
somewhat significant that in all the schools 
I visited I saw only one map of the United 
States and one of the world on display. Toco 
preoccupied with the manifold problems of 
their own continent, Europeans are losing 
sight of the relationship of Europe with the 
outside world. 

Also worth noting is the teacher-student 
relationship on the Continent. In America, 
it has long been recognized that the schools 
exist—or should exist—for the students; in 
many areas of Europe one gets the impres- 
sion that the schools are there to provide 
adults with jobs. In America, the teacher 
dedicates his time—often outside school 
hours—to his pupils. In Europe, the teacher, 
one feels, devotes his time first and fore- 
most to his books, his associates, and his 
professional societies. The students ap- 
parently come last. 

It seemed somewhat odd that from Italy 
to Sweden the best areas of the school 
buildings were often reserved for teacher 
conferences and smoking rooms, even in 
those cities suffering from overcrowded 
classroom conditions. (In the schools at 
which I have taught, we teachers usually 
ask the custodians to move over when we 


want a smoke, since every available bit of 
space is, rightfully, being used by the stu- 
dents.) 

In Europe, there is not the dedication of 
a teacher to his school and students which 
is so common in America. School clubs, 
newspapers, yearbooks, dramatic presenta- 
tions, and other extracurricular activities 
considered an important and integral part 
of public education in the United States 
are relatively rare on the Continent. 

Recognizing that the personality develops 
best in community with others, American 
educators long ago instituted far-reaching 
extracurricular programs, providing for the 
interaction of personalities which is often 
impossible in the classroom. And the con- 
fident poise and social ease of boys and 
girls in our schools—noticeably less evident 
among European students in the same age 
groups—is probably due, in large part, to 
the success of these programs. 

Also neglected are the areas of music, 
guidance, and student government. 


Respect for Education in Europe 


On the positive side, there exists through- 
out Europe a respect for knowledge and for 
education far greater than that found in 
America. But this exists in spite, not be 
cause, of the present state of Europe's 
schools. 

The prestige value of the teaching pro 
fession is much higher in Europe than it 
is in the United States. I discovered that 
secondary school teachers and university 
professors there are as highly respected in 
the community as are members of the 
medical profession in our country. 

And this respect for scholarship is com- 
mon among students as well. The most 
popular young man on campus is the 
smartest, not the most sports-conscious one. 

Also on the positive side, European stu: 
dents appear, superficially at least, to be 
better disciplined than our own. This may 
be because of the higher admission 1 
quirements. The potential offender knows 
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that like as not school officials are just as 
interested in letting him go as in keeping 
him in school. And this knowledge prob- 
ably has a salutary effect on student be- 
havior. 


U. S. Contributions to Education 


Having considered European education 
at some length, we might well ask what 
European teachers who have visited the 
United States think about our schools. 

“These things impressed me most about 
American education,” said Dr. Friedrich 
Sacks, for six years Vice President of the 
World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession (WOTP): “(1) The good coverage 
of contemporary affairs I found in many 
schools, and especially the way periodicals 
of all types are brought into the classroom 
at daily or weekly intervals. [Weekly news 
periodicals edited especially for students, 
such as World Week, Senior Scholastic, and 
the American Observer are unknown in 
Europe. In fact, most teachers expressed 
incredulity upon being told that periodicals 
of this type were available for classroom 
use.] (2) The great progress being made in 
America in the field of citizenship training. 
(3) American guidance services and the 
amount of time devoted to them. (4) The 
National Education Association (NEA), 
which is doing so much to further the teach- 
ing profession in the United States. (5) 
Student government.” 

Dr. Sacks, who teaches English at the 
Stadtische Gymnasium in Bern, Switzer- 
land, has traveled widely in the United 
States and is familiar with our school sys- 
tems. I found his comments to be more or 
less representative of the views of other edu- 
cators who had observed our schools and 
methods. 

“What do you find are the greatest differ- 
ences between American and Swiss schools?” 
I asked him. 

“Our students take their work much more 
seriously than do yours,” he said. “And 
they have to work much harder.” 


European Schools Need to Be Updated 


School people in every European country 
agreed that educational reforms were 
needed. Few, however, had any idea how 
these reforms would come about. European 
teachers are lacking in organization and 
unity. Nowhere on the Continent is there 
anything even remotely resembling the 
colossus which is our National Education 
Association, and only in England did I find 
a parent-teacher organization with any real 
voice. The result of all this is that every- 
where one finds teachers discontent, grop- 
ing, speaking of reform but afraid to make 
the first move lest they be replaced. 

There can be little doubt that the teach- 
ing profession has been neglected in Eu- 
rope, Actual teachers’ colleges are not very 
numerous. In Holland, for example, only 
elementary school teachers attend teachers’ 
colleges. Unusual is the Dutch high-school 
teacher who has had any extensive train- 
ing in pedagogy. It is assumed that if a 
person knows his subject, he can teach it. 
This is probably true if teaching is based 
on the lecture method with full reliance on 
the textbook. But this type of teaching, in- 
volving mainly memory work and a parrot- 
ing of information so acquired, is valueless 
as far as long-range results and changes in 
the individuals’ thinking processes are con- 
cerned. It serves only to produce acute men- 
tal indigestion. 

Despite denials, European public educa- 
tion is in a rut. While great advances have 
been made in American education, in spite 
of the many critics who have always ma- 
ligned those who made this progress possi- 
ble, Europe’s public schools have been 
marking time. 

The American idea of education for all 
according to age and ability has not yet 
penetrated Europe’s protective coating of 
tradition. Although aware that children are 
growing up in a social environment, Euro- 
pean teachers are not enabling their 
students to play their full part in shaping 
it. The attitude in Europe persists that 








childhood is merely a preparation for life. 
The American view, embodied in John 
Dewey’s philosophy of education but char- 
acteristic of American thinking long before 
his teachings and writings wrought a revo- 
lution in public education, has been that 
childhood, far from being solely prepara- 
tion for life, is life itself. The corollary of 
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this is that education should not be, as it 
is on the Continent, divorced from life. It 
should be an integral part of it. 

Unless European educators begin now to 
recognize this fundamental fact and to re- 
examine their curriculums and _ teaching 
methods accordingly, they will continue to 
teach for yesterday. 


Are You Clicking on All Clichés? 
or 
Don’t Say It Again! 


By A. S. FLAUMENHAFT 
Brooklyn, New York 


“Sick as a dog.” Most dogs of my ac- 
quaintance seem to be pretty healthy speci- 
mens. 

“He’s a top-flight executive.” Does that 
mean he lives right uncer the roof? Must 
be hot there in the summertime! And if it’s 
a sixty-story building and the elevator men 
strike, the top-flight exec. is going to have 
to climb some to get there! 

“Getting down to brass tacks.” Are brass 
tacks lower down than iron tacks? Why get 
down to tacks of any kind, when what you 
should get down to is business or the facts 
in the case! 

Do I hear any offers 
For the phrase “The City’s Coffers”? 


Nothing I can touch, taste, see, 
Hear, smell, “Suits me toa T.” 


“They're going like hot cakes.” In one 
man’s family, hot cakes don’t go at all, not 
since the day one member got a stomach- 
ache after eating cakes hot instead of letting 
them cool off. 

“Sure-fire methods.” Look around quick 
for the nearest exit. Sounds as if there’s an 
arsonist in the house. 


“Put your best foot forward.” Must be 
lots of human monstrosities who are tripeds 
or quadrupeds! 

Each year there are lots of hopefuls 
“throwing their hats into the ring.” Sup- 
pose they are members of the non-hat-wear- 
ers’ league—how can they perform the act, 
unless they purchase a lid just for the toss? 

We all know the fellow who is forever 
“getting hot under the collar.” How can he 
get hot there, I wonder, when he is garbed 
in a polo shirt or a bathing suit? 

“It was so quiet you could hear a pin 
drop.” Here, definitely, is an element of 
danger. Suppose said pin is let lie and 
some uninformed person walks barefoot! 

Women claim the privilege of “changing 
their minds.” Men would not object to the 
cliché if the change were for the better. 

“I hasten to add.” When people say that 
to me, I feel like asking, “What's the rush?” 

The he-man craves “three square meals” 
a day. Twelve inches by twelve inches? 

“I felt like two cents.” In these days of 
depreciated currency, the least one can do 
is boost the estimate to a nickel! 














Are Eton and Rugby 
Doomed by Socialism? 


By 
JOEL B. MONTAGUE, JR. 


How DO THE EXCLUSIVE, upper-class, fee- 
charging, private schools fit into contem- 
porary English society? Some Englishmen 
say that they do not “fit in” at all. How- 
ever, the schools show no signs of dying 
out, 

There are in Britain some 5,000 inde- 
pendent, private primary and secondary 
schools. Approximately half a million chil- 
dren attend these independent schools. Pu- 
pils of secondary-school age compose about 
half that number—269,o00—or about 8 per 
cent of all secondary school children (Hum- 
phrey Berkeley, “The Public Schools’). Six 
hundred and thirty-nine of the secondary 
schools are recognized by the Ministry of 
Education as being “efficient” at the pres- 
ent time (“Education in Britain,” Central 
Office of Information). All these schools are 
self-supporting and are completely inde- 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


You recall that the author wrote in 
the January Clearing House of the 
Eleven Plus school battle in England. 
In this article he analyzes the position 
of the exclusive and traditional private 
secondary schools in English society 
today. This is a controversial situation 
too. A caution: don’t read into the 
word “socialism” more than is meant 
by the author. He refers to democratic 
socialism as represented by the Labour 
Party in Britain. It should not be con- 
fused with totalitarian communism. 
The writer is associate professor of 
sociology, State College of Washington 
at Pullman, and has spent a total of 
nearly two years in Great Britain. 





pendent of the state. However, since Sep- 
tember, 1957, they have been subject, for 
the first time, to compulsory inspection by 
the Ministry of Education. In addition to 
these independent schools, there are 164 
schools of the grammar-school type which 
maintain their autonomy but are assisted 
financially by direct grants from the local 
education authority. 

The existence of a large number of in- 
dependent private schools in itself may 
represent a problem. All the discussion, 
praise, and criticism, however, are centered 
on only thirty or forty old, high-status boys’ 
schools. The reason for this is that most of 
the remaining independent grammar 
schools are considered not to provide an 
education which is superior to that offered 
by state-supported grammar schools (Ber- 
keley). 

Even though they are relatively few in 
number, the old private schools (called 
“public schools”), about which there is 
now much concern, have been playing an 
important part in English education for a 
very long time. Eton was founded in 1440 
and Rugby in 1567. Others are even older. 
Winchester was founded in 1387 and King’s 
(Canterbury) and St. Peter’s (York) are said 
to go back to Anglo-Saxon times. Such in- 
stitutions may change as they have in the 
past, by taking on new functions and play- 
ing new roles in society, but it is doubtful 
that they shall cease to exist. Some of these 
schools, such as Eton and Winchester, were 
founded as charitable institutions catering 
to poor boys. Others offered a meager cur- 
riculum of Latin and Greek to a handful of 
undisciplined boys from the upper ranks of 
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society. They provided training for the aris- 
tocratic life with its addiction to riding, 
hunting, and racing, and its easy relations 
with social inferiors. 

All of the early schools changed their 
character considerably during the middle 
and late nineteenth century. The changes, 
which are primarily associated with the 
name of Thomas Arnold, were neither rapid 
nor uniform, but they resulted in a new 
kind of grammar school. It was one which 
met the needs of nineteenth century Eng- 
land. In about the middle of the century, 
ten new schools were established on the 
Arnold tradition. They soon became high- 
status schools. With a somewhat wider but 
still classical curriculum—and organized 
cricket—the private schools now provided 
the training for the life of a gentleman, 
with its addiction to cricket and football and 
its tendency to be cut off from other classes. 
They placed great emphasis upon building 
character, and during these years they 
trained a large portion of the national lead- 
ers of the day—officers of the army and navy, 
administrators of the empire, officeholders 
in the higher civil service, and leaders of 
political parties. Through these private 
schools, which were becoming more and 
more expensive, the sons of the industrialists 
and prosperous shopkeepers could become 
proper English gentlemen and assume their 
places beside the sons of the landed aris- 
tocracy and the clergy and thus consciously 
include themselves in the “governing class.” 

In the past, the schools have shown an 
ability to accommodate themselves to the 
changing society. The major charge against 
them at the present time is that this process 
of accommodation seems to have stopped 
somewhere near the beginning of the 
twentieth century. The nineteenth cen- 
tury function of training and perpetuating 
a ruling class of English gentlemen, with 
all the appurtenances (in speech, manner, 
and style of life) appropriate to their pater- 
nalistic functions, seems most incongruous 
in contemporary England, where half the 
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people vote for Socialist candidates and a 
large part of the other half accept the basic 
principles and arrangements of the welfare 
state. The widespread feeling of egalitarian- 
ism which accompanied broader state-sup- 
ported education, the rise of large trade 
unions and the Labour Party resulted in 
increased criticism of the independent 
private schools as institutions whose major 
function had come to be creating and per- 
petuating privilege and snobbery. 

At the same time, these old private 
schools are still widely thought to be the 
best schools in the country. They have ade- 
quate buildings, beautiful grounds, high 
teacher-student ratio, and they attract some 
of the best-educated teachers. They are 
boarding schools and this, too, is generally 
thought to offer great advantages in char- 
acter training. Being completely free and 
independent of the state, it is said that they 
have a larger degree of academic freedom 
in experimentation in methods of teaching 
and in school organization than have the 
state schools. Most of the schools under 
consideration have large endowments and 
charge high fees and therefore do not seem 
to suffer from insufficient funds. 

Lord Altrincham, prominent Conserva- 
tive, writing on “A New Toryism,” says: 
“With their [the old private schools] valu- 
able traditions and large endowments, they 
should now be at the service of the nation, 
not simply of a class. . . . Their human 
content should be revolutionized; instead 
of the children of well-to-do parents, who 
may not be capable of profiting (except in 
a bogus, social sense) from the best second- 
ary education, a growing proportion of 
scholars should come from the state pri- 
mary schools. And of course this scheme 
should be financed by the Exchequer. . .’ 
(The Observer, June 9, 1957). 

The Conservative Party has published a 
booklet (Humphrey Berkeley, “The Public 
Schools,” 1957) proposing that the schools 
be left, in effect, free to choose whether they 
will remain as they are or accept a more 
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socially heterogeneous student body sup- 
ported by direct grants from the Ministry 
of Education or by scholarships from local 
government authorities. Mr. Berkeley seems 
to think that some people want to abolish 
the private schools altogether. This, in any 
literal sense, is certainly not true. No one 
wants to do away with Eton, Harrow, or 
Rugby, but many think that they should 
cease to be social class institutions. To ac- 
complish this change, students must be se- 
lected on some basis other than the ability 
of their parents to pay high fees. 

The Labour Party takes this position, 
and recognizes the private schools as they 
are now operating as having undesirable 
social implications: “. . . The fact remains 
that children who attend these schools de- 
velop a sense of being different, and, un- 
mistakably, a separate class outlook and be- 
havior. The broad effect is to heighten so- 
cial barriers, to stimulate class conscious- 
ness and to foster social snobbery” (“To- 
wards Equality,” Labour Party). However, 
the Labour Party points out that “our aim 
is to end privilege in education, but be- 
cause our object is to level up and not to 
level down, our socialist attack on educa- 
tional inequality will concentrate, in the 
first instance, not on abolishing fee-paying 
schools, but on improving the standard of 
our free education” (“Challenge to Brit- 
ain,” Labour Party). 


Lord Hailsham, present Conservative 
Minister of Education, who has no author- 
ity over the private schools, may have had 
them in mind, however, when he recently 
said: “We are destroying privilege, not by 
leveling down, which is socialism, but by 
leveling up. We are securing that there is 
not a home in the country where a baby 
cannot be born with a master’s gown in his 
cradle, or a technician’s white coat, or the 
professional man’s white collar.” The im- 
plication is that this is, or can be, accom- 
plished in the state-supported system alone. 
Many people are not convinced of this at 
the present time. The fact that 40 per cent 
of the students entering Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are from private boarding schools 
indicates the great advantage which these 
boys have over the students from state 
grammar schools (editorial, Manchester 
Guardian, June 17, 1957). 

How long can the anomaly of the ex- 
istence of the private schools on their pres- 
ent basis continue? As J. D. Scott says: 
“When the clash comes it will find the 
public [private] schools flourishing, con- 
fident, dangerously reasonable” (Life in 
Britain). Socialism is not apt to do away 
with the old private schools, but it very 
likely will cause them to change their char- 
acter to such an extent that they can no 
longer function as the “last ditch of privi- 
lege”’ in a democratic society. 


The Teacher Is the Keystone 


A century ago the whole concept of school rested 
in the personality of the teacher. Since that time 
other factors have arisen that have tended to obscure 
this tremendously important fact, Physical setting, 
curriculum, methods, materials, and developmental 
psychology have emerged as vital factors in the 
classroom. But nothing can usurp the fact that if 
there is learning to be accomplished, the factor most 
vital in the process is the teacher. The other factors 


are merely tools in the molding process; they cannot 
stand alone, 

In a teacher orientation class for high school 
seniors, the discussion one day centered around 
elementary school experiences. The students were 
surprised to realize that the most significant learn- 
ing experiences they had had were directly related 
to those teachers they remembered best.—Roserr J. 
Swan in the Minnesota Journal of Education. 











Valedictory of a Retiring Teacher 


By EMMA L. PATTERSON 
Peekskill, New York 


Good-by to rising in the cold, bleak dawn 

With that “Just before the battle, Mother” feeling. 

Good-by to chalk on your hands, on your clothes, in your nostrils; 
To that roaring surf of noise in the cafeteria at noon; 

To registers that won’t balance and kids who won't shut up; 

To gum in all its forms, every one pernicious, 

Gum being chewed, cracked, blown, pulled into a string, 

Gum on the bottoms of desks, on the floor, on the shoe sole. 

Ah, good-by to gum, thank heaven! 


Yes, and a very merry good-by to the type of pupil, 

All too common, alas, who shows up in class day after day 

Without pencil, without paper, without textbook, without homework. 
How often have you wished him “without the door”! 

Good-by to love-struck couples lolly-gagging in the halls. 

(Or, rather, they are lolling and everyone else is gagging.) 

Good-by without regrets to the pupil who, after you have 

All but perjured your soul to raise his mark to eighty, 

Comes aggrieved to ask why he didn’t get a ninety. 

And farewell with joy unrestrained to the little demon 

Who on the last day of the school month, makes his first appearance 
In the afternoon just after you have balanced your register. 

Good-by to vacuous guffaws in halls and assemblies, 

To the sidelong glances of cheaters, the idiotic posturings of the show-off. 


Good-by with glee to all the sheafs and sheafs of paper work, 

Especially the nightlong and weekend-long marking of compositions, 
But also report cards, record cards, registers, excuse cards, 

Term-end reports, passing and failing lists, final exams, notebooks, 
Quizzes, make-up tests, inventories, budget requisitions, and all such. 
Good-by to all the demonically devised means of interrupting classwork: 
The errand girl collecting money, the rasping intrusion of the “P.A.,” 
Fire drills, air-raid drills, yearbook picture schedules, chest X rays, 
Ring salesmen, voting for student council, teams going here, busloads there. 
Good-by forever to all these things. And to celebrate this riddance 
Let a day of jubilation be proclaimed 

With trumpet fanfares and dancing in the street. 


Now our background music slips into a minor key 

And there comes the sound of deep bells tolling, 

For these latter farewells must be said in sorrow. 

Good-by, then, to that delightful “Friday, thank God!” feeling. 
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VALEDICTORY OF A RETIRING TEACHER 
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Good-by to the days when classes really clicked; 

To that beautiful sight, the dawn of understanding on a child’s face; 

To the many responsive students who have made it all worth while; 

To the hours of toil and laughter shared with fellow teachers. And last 

To that ever pervading feeling that you were part of a tremendous project, 
Nothing less than helping the next generation 


Learn how to build a better world. 


The Boy Who Doesn’t Belong 


By Me vin H. Ross 
Euclid, Ohio 


In every school across the land you can find this 
boy for whom there is no place. This boy's prob- 
lem is not one of segregation because of race or 
religion; he is neither mentally retarded nor physi- 
cally handicapped, yet his problem is so unique 
that very little can be done to help this boy under 
present conditions. 

I refer to the boy (and hundreds like him) who 
has reached that stage in his educational develop- 
ment where he can neither progress satisfactorily nor 
legally leave school. In fact this boy doesn’t fit any 
known educational pattern. 

His story is familiar to all teachers on the second- 
ary level and certainly to most administrators—and 
what a hopeless story it is. He is between fourteen 
and sixteen years of age, usually average in develop- 
ment and mental ability, and has repeated at least 
one grade during his school life. He may have a 
definite reading problem and is facing at least an- 
other year or two in an unhappy school situation. 
Because of his intense hatred for this enforced 
failure, he is bitter toward school, teachers, and 
adult society in general. 

Over the years this boy’s problems have been 
Tecognized by educators, and “adjustments” have 
been made to fit him into an educational program. 
The special areas of wood, metal, and auto shops, 
the commercial department, and the “general cur- 
ticulum” have each been expected to arrange for 
his education. 

With more recent findings in relation to intelli- 
gence, aptitude, motivation, and so on, each of these 
areas, down through the watered-down general 
courses, has refused to become a dumping ground 
for such students. 


By legislation, tradition, and policy, the plight of 
this boy becomes worse, He is too young (by law) 
to work or enter the service, too poor educationally 
to advance with his peers, but not sufficiently mal- 
adjusted to enter a correctional institution. He is 
the bane of the school administrator who feels pres- 
sured into maintaining a low dropout record, he is 
the scapegoat in the argument for homogeneous 
grouping, and he is a constant target of citizens’ 
committees who feel his mere presence retards the 
gifted child. 

With increased pressure from those who would 
continue to raise the compulsory school age, coupled 
with the current “college craze,” this problem con- 
tinues to mount. An analysis of the situation would 
indicate that some definite, carefully planned ap- 
proaches need be taken. Among those would be 
changes—and like all changes they would be highly 
controversial and difficult to present. 

First must come adequate identification by sincere, 
competent personnel, whose main interest is help- 
ing these boys find a satisfactory educational situ- 
ation. 

Responsible administrators need to be freed legis- 
latively to assist in the proper placement of such 
problem cases, yet that legislation must protect the 
same administrators from staff pressures to “unload” 
problems which they could possibly handle. 

In these special cases, exceptions must be made to 
the traditionally rigid high-school standard, the 
Carnegie Unit. Many dropouts would and could 
return to high school and succeed if they could be 
helped in overcoming the difficult social adjustment 
in returning, as they must, to the same level they 
had achieved prior to leaving school. 
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Jnicks. of the Trade —< 


Edited by TED GORDON 


ENGLISH VIA TELEGRAMS: Several 
times during the year I like to have my Eng- 
lish classes write telegrams in order to com- 
press their natural wordiness and improve 
their ability to say what they mean briefly 
and concisely. A real problem is posed: You 
are a salesman, stranded in Salt Lake City 
without funds. You need $100 immediately 
and want your office informed of a change 
in an order which you have previously sent. 
In thirty words, write the telegram. Now do 
it in ten words. Of course, real telegram 
blanks should be used. The local telegraph 
office will be happy to co-operate. After a 
few exercises of this kind, you will find that 
your pupils will brighten up their prose the 
next time they write-—-GrorGeE REINFELD, 
Glassboro (New Jersey) State Teachers Col- 
lege. 


ANTHOLOGIES, AHOY! So burdened 
are history students with assignments in 
their major subjects that the additional 
burden of reading many of the leading 
books to supplement their daily stint would 
be nigh impossible for college-bound stu- 
dents. 

Hence, I have obtained copies of the 
anthologies of readings in the subject areas 
of American history, modern Europe, and 
contemporary affairs. The new anthologies, 
primarily intended for college freshmen, are 
suitable for these students. In addition to 
their supplementary values, these books be- 
come part of the personal libraries of the 
students. Living with the books adds to their 
utility. 

As a result of this practice, more reading 
has been accomplished than previously and 
a familiarity with current college reading 
practices is achieved prior to college en- 
trance. [A list of anthologies was included.] 
—Jack W. EntTin, Forest Hills (New York) 
High School. 


LOCAL RADIO: If your town or school 
system is covered by a local radio station, 
it will be glad to have you prepare a weekly 
newscast of pure school news. Write the stuff 
double spaced, ending each page of copy 
with a story; that is, do not run the story 
from one page to another. The station will 
be glad to present the program. Ours was 
successful, so we were invited to present a 
weekly half-hour program of school music, 
dramatics, discussions, and talks. This 
brought on the problem of transporting 
pupils to the station and back to school 
or back home at night. We solved that by 
the purchase of a tape recorder. Now we 
make programs in school hours and the 
pupils may listen to themselves. In the in- 
tervals, we use the recorder in reading classes 
and in speech classes as a teaching aid.— 
Epwin A. Fenscu, Mansfield (Ohio) Public 
Schools. 


BOOK JACKETS: Making new jackets 
for old or unattractively covered books is a 
good project for a social studies or English 
class or committees from them, The cover 
design can visualize some concept contained 
in the book, thus making this concept very 
real to the students doing the artwork and 
also helping the reader understand better. 
It will pick up the circulation of good books 
with poor covers, too.—“Postcard Confer- 
ence,” Slauson School, Ann Arbor, Michi- 


gan. 
— 


Eprror’s Note: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Brief, original ideas are pre- 
ferred; if an item is not original, be sure to 
give your source. This publication reserves 
all rights to material submitted, and no 
items will be returned. Address contribu- 
tions to THE CLEARING House. 
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Mr. Belmock- 


You Washed the Wrong Hog 


By 
M. B. SMITH 


Mr. BELMOCK, you are running scared 
and that is a good thing, but you are run- 
ning in the wrong direction and that is 
bad. I think you washed the wrong hog. If 
one were to judge the nature of your com- 
plaint by the words you used in your ar- 
ticle in The Clearing House for September, 
it would seem that what you fear is not so 
much merit rating as competition: “. 
Competition is once again the magic in- 
gredient that will cure all ills [they claim}. 
This is hogwash. . . .” “An effective way of 
ending this progress would be to destroy 
this unity and place the profession on a 
competitive salary basis once again... .” 
“. . . Replacing the cement of patience, 
understanding, and quiet competent skill 
with the dog-eat-dog mixture of competi- 
tive striving... .” 

Let me make my position clear at the 
outset. I believe that the merit rating idea 
does contain an element of danger. I do 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Ordinarily we don’t favor publishing 
comments on articles that have ap- 
peared in a previous issue of The 
Clearing House. However, the topic 
of merit rating is so much in the minds 
of principals and teachers that we de- 
cided to adjust our editorial policy to 
include this colorfully written article. 
Mr. Belmock, you remember, wrote 
“Why Teachers Fear Merit yg 
in the September Clearing House. The 
author of this critique is associate - 
fessor of speech at Iowa State Teachers 
College in Cedar Falls. He certainly 
has come up with an intriguing title. 





not think that the way to meet that danger 
is to condemn the whole idea, particularly 
not in the name of competition. I do not 
believe teachers fear the merit pay plan per 
se. Every discussion I have ever had with my 
colleagues (regardless of the age level of 
their classes) has reinforced my belief that 
our main concern is just exactly where it 
belongs—namely, on the question of what 
constitutes merit and who shall evaluate it. 

No, Mr. Belmock, I don’t think our fel- 
low teachers are a bunch of hysterical mice 
blanching at the word “merit.” I am not 
going to engage in a lengthy discussion of 
what should be the definition of meritori- 
ous teaching. I might, however, suggest 
that it probably varies from school to 
school, depending on the ultimate goals of 
the particular schools. Nor am I going to 
debate the nature of the proper evaluator. 
Although again I might suggest that it 
might be proper for the same people who 
have been doing it to continue doing it. 
And this brings me to my main point of 
difference with you. 

Mr. Belmock, this may come as a consider- 
able shock to you but you have been en- 
gaged in competitive activities with your 
colleagues from the first time you were 
offered and signed a contract to teach, and 
you are still at it. What do you suppose 
that set of credentials was for if not to help 
show that you were a better potential 
teacher than the others who applied for 
that job? The fellow members of the pro- 
fession who processed those forms tried 
very hard to give you a valid rating. They 
tried to separate what they considered in- 
consequential elements from what they 
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considered important factors which make 
for a good teacher. And, Mr. Belmock, 
would it not be silly to condemn the idea 
of credentials just because sometimes the 
inconsequential gets into them and gets 
too much attention from prospective em- 
ployers? Would it not be more to the point 
to educate professionally both the writer 
and reader of those credentials? 

Do not imagine, Mr. Belmock, that after 
that first unpleasant brush, you escaped 
competition, You yourself say that the only 
just goal of the teacher is to seek an answer 
to the question: “What can I do today that 
will contribute most to the realization on 
the part of my students of their unique 
capabilities as men and women?” That is 
a fine statement of a teacher’s credo, but for 
heaven’s sake, Mr. Belmock, whatever 
makes you think that any teacher any time 
can or has to be free from “daily economic 
competition” in order to do this? No 
teacher in our society is free from economic 
competition. Nor can he be freed by the 
abolition of merit-rating scales, for each 
teacher will always be measured against 
other teachers. 

This brings us to the real bogeyman 
(which, incidentally, doesn’t have us quite 
scared stiff—we are not sent into the mute 
horrors quite so easily as you seem to 
think): The danger of evaluation and com- 
petition in teaching lies in the fact that, 


oo 


The Class 


When the supervisor visits a classroom it is best 
to go as a result of an invitation. At least the visit 
should be announced. As a result of a series of 
pleasant professional and personal meetings, the 
teacher should feel at ease in order to be relaxed 
and able to perform at his best. If a good rela- 
tionship has been established, the supervisor may 
be invited to participate in the class—as a profes- 
sional who is vitally interested in the problem at 
hand, It should be remembered that the teacher is 
completely in charge of the class. The status of 
the teacher must be protected. In the conference that 
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unless they are controlled by some organ- 
ized means, they tend to emphasize incon- 
sequential or downright stupid aspects of 
the man and his work. We have no tangible 
product nor any materialistic goal so that 
it becomes easy to make snap judgments 
if those judgments don’t have to be jus- 
tified in any formal manner. I look at this 
from the standpoint of a classroom teacher 
—since most of my contacts are with class- 
room teachers—and from this point of 
view it seems to me that almost all, if not 
all, of the complaints I have heard about a 
promotion or a pay increase have been that 
the said increase was not meritorious. I 
have never heard anyone say that a teacher 
should not get a pay increase because he 
was a better teacher! Quite the contrary. 
The usual plaint that my colleagues and I 
make is that the present system (be it any 
kind or no kind of scale rating system or 
what have you) does not pick out the meri- 
torious teachers but, rather, the showy ones 
or the plodding timeservers or, worse yet, 
the deadwood. 

In other words, we all know that some 
kind of merit rating is of necessity going 
on willy-nilly and our concern is not to 
retreat in mortal terror to some never-never 
land of no competition but rather to see 
what we can do to make this inevitable and, 
I think, desirable competition a wellspring 
of good teaching. 


Visitation 


follows, be it a few brief exchanges between teacher 
and supervisor, or a longer one, the teacher must be 
led to understand that he is doing some things 
well—if it is possible to so indicate, If there are 
suggestions for improvement, not too many should 
be given at one time, and they must be within the 
range of ability of the teacher. If it appears to the 
teacher that the task is impossible, frustration and 
despair result. A system of reporting to a super- 
intendent and principal may be a part of the over- 
all program of improving instruction.—Joseru B. 
Hitcyarp in the Social Studies. 
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The High-School Diploma Is 
Still Being Kicked Around 


By 
ROY C. BRYAN 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL DIPLOMA is _ being 
kicked around. This is nothing new. The 
kicking has been going on for decades. The 
prospects for an end to this rough treat- 
ment seem to be poor, for there is confusion 
over the purposes the diploma should serve. 

Some of the conflicting viewpoints were 
represented in a recent “chewing match” 
by some high-school principals. Bill, Fred, 
Joe, and Jim did most of the talking. A 
brief summary of their views is here re- 
ported. We shall proceed without benefit of 
quotation marks, for they may want to deny 
some statements attributed to them. 


Bill Favors Four Diplomas 


Giving all graduates the same diploma, 
and therefore equal recognition, is inde- 
fensible. A plan that permits such decep- 
tion, and to that extent encourages it, is 
doing injury to those students because it is 
teaching the wrong ideas of life. It encour- 
ages the continued effort to “put it over” 
their future associates and employers. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


There is not unanimous agreement 
among all people on what a high- 
school diploma stands for. Some school 
systems issue one kind of diploma for 
students who are college bound and 
another type of diploma for those who 
are terminating their schooling. Other 
school systems award diplomas on the 
basis of the student’s choice of pro- 
gram. The author of this article, who 
ts director of the Campus School at 
Western Michigan University in Kala- 
mazoo, discloses his own belief in the 
P.S. at the end of the article. 





I propose these four kinds of diplomas: 
(1) Class A diplomas for the excellent stu- 
dents; (2) Class B diplomas for the good 
students; (3) Class C diplomas for the aver- 
age students; and (4),Class D diplomas for 
the poor students. A plan of this kind that 
honors all according to accomplishments 
would be a tremendous incentive for all stu- 
dents to do their best throughout all high- 
school years. 


Fred Wants as Many Different Kinds of 
Diplomas as There Are Graduates 


Without exact definition and careful de- 
scription of qualities and accomplishments 
which the diploma is supposed to recognize, 
there can be nothing but confusion and 
misrepresentation. 

I want the diploma restored to a position 
of prestige. It should be a comprehensive 
record of all the qualities, abilities, and ac- 
complishments of the graduate. It should 
be a clear and honest summary report on 
his subject choices, marks, personality rat- 
ings, vocational aspirations, attendance, ex- 
tracurricular activities, honors, and stand- 
ardized test scores. 

If there are thirty in the graduating class, 
this would mean thirty different kinds of 
diplomas. Each student is different and the 
diploma should recognize this fact. A plan 
of this kind would invest the diploma with 
some meaning and significance. It would 
restore the diploma to a position of pres- 
tige. 


Joe Favors Six Diplomas 


At present we award five kinds of diplo- 
mas, namely, college preparatory, commer- 
cial, industrial arts, agricultural, and gen- 
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eral. I favor adding a sixth, a certificate 
of graduation or a certificate of attendance. 

I am tired of seeing the superior student 
get the same kind of recognition at gradua- 
tion time as the lazy “gold bricker.” If he 
has done nothing more than spend four 
years of time “getting by” by the skin of his 
teeth, he deserves nothing more than a cer- 
tificate of attendance. Perhaps this can’t be 
dignified by the title “diploma,” but if that 
is all he deserves, that is what he should 
receive. 


Jim Wants One Diploma 


Let’s not confuse the diploma with the 
scholarship honors, the cumulative record, 
or letters of recommendation. The diploma 
is simply a ceremonial document handed 
to the student for ceremonial purposes at 
the graduation exercisés, This ceremony 
merely marks the end of the student’s high- 
school years and the “commencement” of a 
different kind of life. The graduate will 
take the diploma home and lay it on a 
shelf where it will collect dust. A few 
months later, he probably will be unable 
to locate it. This is just as well. No one 
will ever ask to see his diploma. No college 
or future employer will want to read it. 
This being the case, it makes little differ- 
ence what is written on the diploma. I 
would want it to specify the name of the 
student, date on which he ended his attend- 
ance at high school, and the name and loca- 
tion of the high school. It might well 
contain the signatures of a few of the 
school officials. Beyond this, I don’t care 
what information it contains. If you want 
to call this diploma a certificate of attend- 
ance, I will not object. However, it should 
contain no information on how regularly 
the student did actually attend school. 

Let’s not confuse the diploma, a cere- 
monial document, with a letter of recom- 
mendation. Anyone who has reason to 
know about the graduate’s high-school rec- 
ord and accomplishments can get the in- 
formation he wants with little effort by 
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making a phone call to the student's high 
school or investing a few cents for a stamp 
on a letter of inquiry to the high school. 
A prompt reply will give frank and confi- 
dential answers to all of his questions. 
These answers will be taken from the per- 
manent cumulative record of the student, a 
record containing hundreds of items of 
information and one that will be available 
at the school during future years. 

Any employer has a right to get “stung” 
if he conducts his business in such a slip- 
shod way as to cause him to neglect asking 
for the information he desires. He should 
have enough sense to know that high-school 
graduates range from geniuses to morons. 

The high-school diploma should not be 
confused with even that one part of the 
cumulative record which contains informa- 
tion on the courses taken and the marks 
received. The diploma is a poor instru- 
ment through which to give recognition for 
scholastic honors and accomplishment. This 
can better be done through honors assem- 
blies and honor rolls, held or issued from 
time to time as the student progresses 
through high school. For those who desire 
it, there is no reason why the commence- 
ment program should not contain the names 
of those who ranked in the top third or 
half of the class scholastically. 

If the diploma were to tell much of 
significance about a student, a school would 
need more than one or five kinds of di- 
plomas. We would end up with as many 
different kinds of diplomas as students. 
We simply would be making the diploma 
a summary of the cumulative record. 

At our school we intend to continue to 
issue one diploma to all students. It will 
remain a ceremonial document to mark the 
end of the student’s high-school years. We 
shall not expect the diploma to serve func- 
tions that are being better accomplished 
by other means, such as letters of recom- 
mendation, cumulative records, and honors 
certificates and programs. 

P.S. This writer agrees with Jim. 
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Measuring Reading Comprehension 


By WALTER B. BARBE 


THE PROBLEM OF HOW TO MEASURE COM- 
PREHENSION in reading seems to be of major 
importance for two definite reasons: (1) to 
determine whether a student understands 
what is read, and (2) to know what to teach 
so that comprehension may be improved. 
In this era of great emphasis on reading 
problems, attention needs to be turned 
toward better measurement of reading com- 
prehension. 

A definition of comprehension would un- 
doubtedly aid in the measurement; but 
as with so many such skills, the definition 
seems to be based upon what the test meas- 
ures, Almost without exception, standard- 
ized reading tests include a section en- 
titled “comprehension,” and scores are 
given to indicate a student’s ability in this 
skill. But unfortunately these scores are 
often misleading and of little value to the 
reading teacher who would like to use the 
scores as a guide for placing children in 
reading material at their level. 

Since some definition of comprehension 
is essential, perhaps it would be sufficient 
to say that reading comprehension is un- 
derstanding the material which is read. 


Comprehension or Memory? 


One major characteristic of most stand- 
ardized tests of comprehension is the high 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


The reason there is so much writing 
on reading is that the ability to read 
with understanding is essential to prog- 
ress in school and in iife. Here are 
three articles that deal with different 
aspects of the first of the three R’s. 
The author of this article is professor 
of education and director of the Junior 
League Reading Center, University of 
Chattanooga. 





value placed upon memory. Instead of 
measuring how well the student under- 
stands what he reads, the test seems to be 
measuring how well he can remember what 
he has read. Actually, memory is not a 
reading skill as such, and would more 
properly be classified as a facet of intelli- 
gence. 

It is possible that the reason for the very 
high correlations which are reported be- 
tween the results on group reading tests 
and group intelligence tests may be par- 
tially due to the common factor of mem- 
ory in both tests. The place of this factor 
in a reading test is questionable, and cer- 
tainly it is unacceptable when disguised 
with the label “comprehension.” (Vocabu- 
lary is the main factor common to both 
reading and intelligence tests, and has been 
used as one explanation for the high cor- 
relation between the two types of scores. 
The presence of memory items on both 
types of tests may also be another import- 
ant reason for the high correlation. In this 
instance, the inclusion of a memory factor 
may not be justified.) 

There can be no doubt that the existing 
reading tests are little more than checks on 
how well the child remembers what he has 
read, and do little actually to determine 
the level at which the student understands 
what he has read. 


Quantitative or Qualitative Memory? 


The basic problem seems to be whether 
in the checking of reading comprehension 
the major concern is over quantitative or 
qualitative facts. How much? How many? 
When? Where? These seem to be the usual 
types of questions on a comprehension 
check. “Why?” is not a common question, 
and yet it would surely be a better measure 
of comprehension than those questions 
which can be answered from memory with- 
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out any real understanding. The “why?” 
type of question is not easily prepared. It 
leaves a greater chance for ambiguity, be- 
cause the question cannot be stated or 
answered in so objective a manner as other 
questions. The student's background of ex- 
perience is more likely to influence his re- 
sponse, for the question is asking a reaction 
to something, rather than a rote repetition 
of what was read. 

The method by which a poor reader ex- 
plained that he took a reading comprehen- 
sion check is revealing. His comprehension 
score was always much higher in silent 
reading than would be expected. When 
asked why he apparently could “under- 
stand” material read silently (a misuse of 
the word “understand,” brought about by 
the naive belief that comprehension and 
understanding were the same thing) where- 
as he could not read the same material 
aloud, he answered, “Oh, when I am sup- 
posed to read silently I just look for the 
numbers and dates in the story. Then when 
I take the test, I mark the answers which 
have those numbers in them.” Unbeliev- 
able? Certainly not; it works. 

Why must our reading comprehension 
tests be so concerned with figures and 
numbers? One possible explanation is 
given by Saint-Exupéry in The Little Prince 
(Reynal and Hitchcock, Inc.), in which 
he says, “Grownups love figures. When 
you tell them that you have made a new 
friend, they never ask you any questions 
about essential matters. They never say to 
you, “What does his voice sound like? What 
game does he love best? Does he collect 
butterflies?’ Instead, they demand: ‘How 
old is he? How many brothers has he? How 
much does he weigh? How much money 
does his father make?’ Only from these fig- 
ures do they think they have learned any- 
thing about him.” 

Regardless of how much we may deny 
that this is true, a cursory examination of 
existing standardized reading tests reveals 
a preponderance of the “how much—how 
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many?” type of question. An improvement 
would be to include more items requiring 
the student to understand and use the 
material which he has read. 


Grade Level of Comprehension 


Not all reading tests, but certainly many, 
give a grade level of comprehension in read- 
ing. Examining these tests reveals that the 
level obtained does not necessarily mean 
that the student comprehends material at 
that particular level. In many instances 
it means that he reads at a slow rate and 
therefore did not finish enough of the ma- 
terial to make a satisfactory score on the 
comprehension check. Is this poor compre- 
hension? It would hardly seem to be so 
unless one wished to argue the point that 
reading comprehension and reading rate 
cannot be separated. If so, the two scores 
should never have been separated. Instead 
of a score in comprehension and a score in 
other factors in reading, there should have 
been only a total reading score. 

The actual grade level of difficulty of 
the material which the student can read 
and understand is what a reading-compre- 
hension grade level should indicate. It 
should exclude as many other reading fac- 
tors as possible. It should mean that, given 
the time, the student can read the material 
and, without help, understand it. Is this 
asking too much from a comprehension 
check? Apparently so, for few tests provide 
this information. 

The grade level at which the child can 
comprehend material must take into con- 
sideration vocabulary, background of ex- 
perience, concepts, and ability to interpret 
what the author means. 


Oral and Silent Reading Comprehension 


Reading teachers know well that children 
have different levels of comprehension for 
oral and silent reading. In some instances, 
a child will be unable to read silently and 
comprehend what he has read. Actually, 
the child is very likely unable to figure 
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out a word and so does not systematically 
cover the material beyond that point. Such 
a child might also vocalize every word, so 
that he is actually reading aloud, even 
though he is supposed to be reading 
silently. Other children will do exactly 
the opposite. The emotional pressures of 
reading aloud make comprehension almost 
nil. Yet our reading tests usually yield one 
score on comprehension, with practically 
no indication of what type of reading was 
required in order to obtain the compre- 
hension level. It is probably safe to assume 
that the comprehension score was on ma- 
terial read silently, but there is no assur- 
ance the child actually read the material 
in this manner. 


Listening Comprehension 


Of value to all teachers working with 
children in a reading situation would be a 
measure of listening comprehension of ma- 
terial read to the child. Merely knowing 
that the child could understand material 
if he were capable of reading it would be 
valuable information to all teachers. Group 
reading tests give absolutely no indication 
of the actual comprehension level of the 
child. The comprehension check, therefore, 
becomes merely another check on the 
child’s ability to use reading skills, but 
should not be labeled comprehension. 

Of practical value to the person working 
with a child who is having reading diff- 
culties is to know whether the child could 
understand the material if he were able 
to read it. In order to determine this, an 
individual intelligence test is customarily 
administered to every child receiving assist- 
ance in a reading clinic. But the scarcity 
of reading clinics and the overcrowded 
conditions in such clinics clearly indicate 
that the large percentage of reading prob- 
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lems never reach a reading clinic and there- 
fore probably never have the advantage of 
individual intelligence testing. Therefore, 
it would seem logical that a test is needed 
which would indicate how much the child 
could understand if he were to learn the 
skills involved in reading. Such a test should 
be easily developed, for it would probably 
be nothing more than a carefully graded 
series of paragraphs which, instead of be- 
ing read by the child, are read to him. His 
ability to understand up to a particular 
level should indicate how well he is capa- 
ble of understanding material at any par- 
ticular level, and might have the practical 
value of allowing classroom teachers to 
measure accurately the level at which they 
can hope to raise the child in reading abil- 
ity, without having to resort to the unreal- 
istic procedure of calling on outside help 
for every problem. 


How About a New Type of Check on 
Reading Comprehension? 


If a new type of reading test were de- 
veloped which actually measured how well 
and at what level a child truly compre- 
hended reading material, and at what level 
the child was capable of comprehending, an 
entire new era of both achievement testing 
and teaching might evolve. Why do 
teachers place so much importance on dates 
and figures in their checks of comprehen- 
sion? Maybe because the same type of 
question is asked by the people who pre- 
pare reading tests and are supposed to know 
how to measure comprehension in an ac- 
curate manner. 

It is only too easy to tell teachers that they 
should check comprehension in a better 
way, but until someone can show them 
how, such suggestions will not have any 
real meaning. 











Who Needs Help in Reading? 


By DELWYN G. SCHUBERT 


How DOES ONE IDENTIFY a poor reader 
who is readily salvageable? This is a ques- 
tion which perennially plagues many reme- 
dial teachers. Even though almost all stu- 
dents will benefit from special training in 
reading, limited facilities make it imprac- 
tical to expend energy on those whose 
potentials are limited. 

All teachers know that a good reading 
test doesn’t predict how well a student 
should read, but many teachers are confi- 
dent that it tells exactly how well or 
poorly he does read. In light of what we 
know about probable error of measure- 
ment, even this assumption is unwar- 
ranted. So many factors influence a single 
test score that errors of a half year or more 
aren’t uncommon. It is wise, therefore, to 
administer two reading tests when deter- 
mining reading achievement. Better still, 
make sure one of them is an oral reading 
test. Bright students with a reading prob- 
lem find it harder to guess their way into a 
high score if an oral reading test is included 
in the battery. The latter test quickly de- 
tects bluffing. 

Once reading level is determined, atten- 
tion must turn to the question of reading 
expectancy or potential. “How well can 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


One answer to the question in the 
title is—everybody. But, of course, 
everybody doesn’t need the same de- 
gree of help. The merit of this article 
lies in the criteria which the author 
establishes to answer the question, 
“How well can a pupil be expected to 
read?” As director of the reading clinic 
at the Los Angeles State College of 
Applied Arts and Sciences, he has con- 
tributed frequently to educational peri- 
odicals. 





this child be expected to read?” The fol- 
lowing criteria can be used to answer this 
question. 

Intellectual Ability, The criterion used 
most universally in selecting poor readers 
for special help involves a comparison of 
reading and mental ability. When the dif- 
ference between a student’s mental age and 
reading age favors the former, he is felt 
to be a disabled reader. The greater the 
discrepancy, the greater is the promise for 
improvement. Harris suggests the follow- 
ing minima in this regard: “. . . six months 
in the first three grades, nine months for 
children in grades four and five, or a year 
for children above the fifth grade.” 

There is little doubt that true mental 
ability and reading are positively related.? 
It is a mistake to assume, however, that a 
one-to-one ratio exists between the two. No 
two abilities are perfectly correlated. 
What’s more, reading and _ intelligence 
scores invariably are based on different 
standardized groups, a factor making exact 
comparison impossible. 

Care must be exercised in selecting an 
intelligence test for a poor reader. Many 
group intelligence tests are so highly verbal 
that the retarded reader is destined to score 
in the supermoron category. These intelli- 
gence tests (in reality they are reading tests 
in disguise) should not be employed with 
poor readers if one wishes to use the re- 
sults as a reading-expectancy criterion. 

Another factor worth considering is that 
a chronically poor reader often becomes 
completely discouraged because of con- 


* Albert J. Harris, How to Increase Reading Abil- 
ity (New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1956), 


P- 299. 

* Ruth M. Strang, Constance M. McCullough, and 
Arthur E. Traxler, Problems in the Improvement 
of Reading (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1955), P- 77: 
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tinued failure and frustration. He de- 
velops an I-don’t-care attitude which easily 
can invalidate intelligence test scores. The 
writer has seen many disabled readers with 
this attitude take tests in a perfunctory 
manner. This is particularly true when 
group measurements are used. And even 
with individual intelligence tests like the 
Stanford-Binet and Wechsler intelligence 
scale for children, caution is still necessary. 
For example, Bond and Fay® have shown 
that retarded readers do considerably 
poorer on the Stanford-Binet than do chil- 
dren of equal ability who have no reading 
problem. 

The use of mental age as a reading ex- 
pectancy index leads to an awkward situa- 
tion when very bright or dull students are 
considered. Many studies show that bright 
students do not achieve academically on a 
level commensurate with their mental age. 
Dull students, on the other hand, over- 
achieve in this regard. To handle such cases, 
and others as well, Bond and Tinker* sug- 
gest calculating a reading expectancy score 
by the following method: Multiply the stu- 
dent’s 1.Q. by the number of years he has 
spent in school and then add 1.0. For a 
student with an I.Q. of 150, halfway 
through the seventh grade, his reading ex- 
pectancy score would we (6.5 X 150) + 1.0, 
or 10.75. This is considerably more con- 
servative than a grade expectancy based 
on mental age. Investigation has shown 
that calculations based on this formula are 
far more realistic than those using mental 
age alone.® 

Some school systems use a combination 
of chronological age and mental age in 
arriving at an expectancy age.® Usually 


*Guy L. Bond, and L. C. Fay. “A Comparison of 
the Performance of Good and Poor Readers on the 
Individual Items of the Stanford-Binet Scale, Forms 
L and M,” Journal of Educational Research, XLIII 
(1950), 475-79- ; . , 

*Guy L. Bond, and Miles A. Tinker, Reading 
Difficulties: Their Diagnosis and Correction. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957, p. 77. 

* Ibid., p. 78. 

* Harris, op. cit., p. 300. 
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this is contingent on the belief that the 
older student has a greater apperceptive 
mass and should be expected, therefore, to 
read on a level above that of a younger 
one. Harris is of the opinion that the 
method is too complicated for school use 
and is of questionable advantage to begin 
with," 

Organismic Age. Anderson and Dear- 
born® suggest organismic age—a term re- 
ferring to the average of all growth ages 
at any one time—as an index of reading 
potential. Pioneer work done by Willard C. 
Olson at the University of Michigan in- 
volved averaging measurements of height, 
weight, dentition, strength of grip, ossifica- 
tion of wristbones, mental growth, and 
school achievement in determining organ- 
ismic age. It would seem, however, that 
more nearly accurate organismic ages could 
result from including other indexes. In this 
regard Olson and Hughes state: ““Theoret- 
ically, the measures taken should represent 
an inclusive theory of the organism. A 
complete account might include measures 
of emotionality, social adjustment, gross 
bodily development, circulation, efficiency 
of sense organs, development of educational 
and physical skills, and measures of meta- 
bolic function. Practically, the work to 
date has been more limited.’ 

Although the concept of organismic age 
is of great value from a research standpoint 
and might be employed in certain reading 
clinics, it appears impractical at the pres- 
ent time for many schools wishing to em- 
ploy a simple approach to the problem of 
determining reading potential. 

Listening Comprehension. The level at 
which a student can comprehend material 
read aloud to him is one of the most valu- 
able indexes of reading potential. Com- 


* Ibid., p. 300. 

*I. H. Anderson and W. F. Dearborn, The Psy- 
chology of Teaching Reading (New York: Ronald 
Press Co., 958), pp: 11-12, 

* Willard C. Olson and Byron O. Hughes, “The 
Concept of Organismic Age,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XXXV_ (1942), 525- 
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mercial tests based on this premise are 
available and include the Durrell-Sullivan 
reading capacity test’® and the Brown-Carl- 
sen listening comprehension test." 

One can develop one’s own test of aural 
comprehension by utilizing duplicate forms 
of a suitable reading comprehension test. 
One form should be given orally to the 
student while the other is administered as 
a silent reading test. The poor reader with 
potential will score higher on the form he 
was given orally. The greater the discrep- 
ancy, the greater is the promise of reading 
potential. 

When using listening comprehension as 
a criterion of reading potential the exam- 
iner should remember that the retarded 
reader’s opportunity for acquiring a good 
vocabulary, as well as an understanding of 
written material, is considerably poorer 
than that of the good reader. The lan- 
guage the student may have heard seldom 
includes the unusual words encountered on 
vocabulary tests. What’s more, written 
prose is often more complex structurally 
than that which is spoken. It is no wonder 
then that the poor reader may be bewil- 
dered by the unusual language and organ- 
ization of paragraphs read aloud from a 
silent reading examination. 

Success in Arithmetic. Success in a non- 
language area such as arithmetic can be 
used as an index of reading potential. The 
poor reader who handles arithmetic funda- 


*” Published by the World Book Co. 
™ Published by the World Book Co. 
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mentals successfully is felt to have the men- 
tal ability requisite to more superior per- 
formance in reading. In general this is a 
valid assumption. Sometimes, however, a 
poor reader with much potential does mis- 
erably in arithmetic because habitual frus- 
tration growing out of failure in reading— 
a complex skill permeating almost the en- 
tire curriculum—results in a hatred for 
school and all subjects associated with it. 
Once in a while, too, a student develops 
such an intense compensatory interest in 
arithmetic that achievement in this area is 
spuriously high. 

The reading teacher who is cognizant of 
the foregoing limitations will find that 
knowledge of a student’s arithmetic achieve- 
ment is helpful in classifying a poor reader. 
As further evidence of this we find that 
Monroe™ uses success in arithmetic as a 
criterion for selecting cases for remedial 
work. 

In summary we see that locating poor 
readers who will profit most from help in 
reading isn’t a simple matter. First of all, 
extreme care must be exercised in arriving 
at an estimate of reading achievement. This 
is followed by the complicated problem of 
selecting a criterion of reading potential. 
Since each criterion has its advantages and 
disadvantages, its strengths and weaknesses, 
the careful worker will use a combination 
of criteria in arriving at reading expectancy 
levels. 


% Marion Monroe, Children Who Cannot Read 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932). 


The best way, undoubtedly, to prepare teachers for effective living and participation in a democratic 
society is to assure that their education takes place in an environment that embodies and permits the 
full development and realization of the principles, objectives, and values inherent in our democratic 
way of life.—LEANDER L. Boykin in the Teachers College Record. 




















MACHINES AND READING: 
A Review of Research 


By ROBERT KARLIN 


‘THE USE OF MECHANICAL DEVICES in teach- 
ing reading has achieved acceptance in sev- 
eral quarters. Their popularity is great in 
the area of speed or rate of reading. In 
fact, the general public readily expects the 
reading “clinic” or “center” to possess 
these instruments, a situation which has 
grown out of very favorable reports in the 
press and popular magazines. Many public 
schools have either purchased these devices 
or are seriously considering them in de- 
velopmental and remedial reading classes. 


The Three Categories of Machines 


Flashmeters. Some flashmeters are called 
overhead projectors or tachistoscopes. One 
projects an image on a blackboard or screen 
for periods of from one or two seconds to 
perhaps one one-thousandth of a second. 
The length of projection is controlled by 
a timing device which is manually set for 
the appropriate time duration. Glass slides 
which contain lists of individual words, 
phrases, sentences, or paragraphs and col- 
umns of digits may be purchased or pre- 
pared by the user. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Because there is much interest in the 
use of devices to improve the rate of 
reading in secondary-school programs, 
we thought you would like this article. 
It is informative, factual, clear, suc- 
cinct, Many of us have used tachisto- 
scopes and pacers and it made us feel 
that we were like greyhounds chasing 
the mechanical rabbit. What function 
the machines have and how well they 
perform are detailed by the author, 
who is assistant professor in the School 
of Education at New York University. 





A second type is intended for individual 
use: The viewer releases a timed light 
which illuminates a printed card that con- 
tains a series of digits or phrases and sen- 
tences. In each instance the viewer records 
what he sees and then verifies it. 

Pacers. The pacer contains a movable 
screen or bar under which the printed ma- 
terial is placed. The speed at which the 
screen or bar descends over the printed 
lines is regulated in terms of a given num- 
ber of words per minute. Thus, if the 
reader is able to keep pace with the de- 
scending bar or screen, he knows that his 
rate of reading is equal to the predeter- 
mined setting. Specially prepared reading 
material with corresponding questions is 
available with some pacers. 

Films. The third type of device consists 
of a series of films which are ordinarily 
designed to be used with sixteen-milli- 
meter projectors. These films permit the 
viewer to see portions of a line of text in 
succession; what has preceded it and what 
is to follow are occluded. The rate at which 
the text appears is built into the film, and 
questions accompany each. 

Tachistoscopic drills may be found on 
film which is projected by a machine of a 
different type. 

The first and third types—flashmeters and 
films—are recommended to the student who 
desires to increase his perceptual span. It 
has been suggested that pacers assist the 
eyes to move more rapidly over the printed 
lines. All three have been introduced to 
bring about an increase in reading rate. 

Our purpose here is not to evaluate the 
rationale upon which the design of these 
instruments is based. Such a discussion 
would largely be theoretical in nature. Nor 
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is it the purpose of this writer either to 
exhort or deprecate use of them in reading 
programs. What is suggested is a dispas- 
sionate evaluation of these mechanical de- 
vices in terms of existing research. Perhaps 
some conclusion regarding the desirability 
of using them may be drawn after such an 
examination. The literature affords some 
opportunity to inquire into reading pro- 
grams which utilized these machines and 
provides some data that have been ob- 
tained under controlled conditions. This 
review will be limited to investigations 
that have been undertaken in the last two 
decades. 

A further limitation is the removal from 
consideration of reports which merely de- 
scribe the use of mechanical instruments 
in reading programs. There is no way of 
knowing to what extent the use of such 
devices has contributed to reading growth 
unless there is some control over the vari- 
ables which can influence the outcomes. 
Marked improvement in reading rate has 
been reported for groups which had not 
received any special training over a given 


period of time (1), (5), (9), (12). 
Results at Four Levels 


Elementary Level. Practically all investi- 
gations which deal with machines have 
been undertaken on the secondary, college, 
and adult levels. Very few have been initi- 
ated in the elementary schools. One study 
has been reported by Cason (3), whose 
sample was drawn from the third grade. 
Fifty-one children were divided into two 
groups: one received phrasing training with- 
out the use of any instrument, while the 
other was exposed to the same material 
with the metronoscope (a type of tachisto- 
scope). Equated groups spent an equal 
amount of time in free library reading. 
Cason reported no significant differences 
between the two groups in reading phrases 
or improving eye movements. Also, there 
were no clear-cut gains in either programs 
over those secured through free reading. 
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Secondary Level. Barry and Smith (1) 
divided 2,166 ninth-grade pupils from the 
Rochester, New York, public schools into 
eight groups, each containing above-aver- 
age, average, and below-average boys and 
girls. Some groups read only timed articles, 
others saw only the reading films and an- 
swered questions, while still others had 
some combinations of both. Seven hundred 
twenty-nine pupils received no special treat- 
ment. The investigators found that the 
gains in reading made without the use of 
films were similar to those made by the 
groups that did see films. The group which 
received no help made as much improve- 
ment as did most of the other pupils who 
received some training. 

Blough (2) made available to 324 students 
of an Indianapolis high school reading 
training in the form of pacers, films, and 
specially prepared reading materials. These 
students participated in fourteen actual 
teaching sessions. Two hundred eighty- 
three students served as a control group. 
The experimental group experienced gains 
of 24.6 per cent in reading rate and 7.5 per 
cent in comprehension, while the control 
group had gains of 7.5 per cent and 3.1 per 
cent, respectively. 

Leavell and Wilson (6) tested the relative 
merits of tachistoscopic and pacer exercises, 
direct approaches to reading skills through 
means other than mechanical devices, 
guided free reading, and a_ prescribed 
English course of study. Two hundred 
ninety sophomores of a Dallas, Texas, high 
school participated in the study. The data 
from one reading test did not favor any 
specific method within either the normal or 
superior I.Q. range of students. The results 
of a second test favored the groups that 
had tachistoscopic, pacer and_tachisto- 
scopic training, the direct approach, and 
the prescribed course of study over the 
groups that had pacer training and guided 
free reading. 

College Level. Westover (12) divided 
ninety college freshmen into two equal 
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groups. One was given practice in reading 
selected exercises; the second read the same 
content in phrases through a device for 
controlling eye movements. An additional 
fifty students received no special exercises 
in reading. At the end of five weeks, read- 
ing tests were administered to all three 
groups. Westover found that both experi- 
mental groups made significant gains in 
speed of comprehension and rate of read- 
ing. However, there was no significant dif- 
ference between the two. The control 
group also gained significantly in speed and 
level of comprehension. 

Henry and Lauer (5) evaluated four 
methods of reading instruction with 274 
college students. One group received 
verbal instruction without definite practice; 
a second received practice on the metrono- 
scope; the third did practice exercises from 
mimeographed material, the text for which 
was the same as that used for the metrono- 
scope; the last group followed self-improve- 
ment instructions on texts read at home. 
The group that did the practice exercises 
from mimeographed material made the 
largest percentage gains—18.3 per cent— 
with the home reading group a close second. 

One hundred fifty college freshmen, 
matched for intelligence and reading abil- 
ity, were divided into three sections by 
Wedeen (11). Section A read with a pacer 
and section B read the same material under 
stop-watch conditions. Section C received 
no training. Section A exceeded B in rate 
but the latter was equal to A in compre- 
hension growth. While the control group 
made gains in speed and comprehension, 
these gains were exceeded by both experi- 
mental groups. 

To three groups of freshmen at the State 
University of Iowa, Sutherland (9) gave 
tachistoscopic word and phrase training, 
films and reading exercises, and no training 
in reading, respectively. The gains which 
were made by the films and reading exer- 
cises group exceeded those of the tachisto- 
scopic group. The young men and women 


who did not receive any reading instruction 
made gains which were statistically sig- 
nificant. 

Glock (4) selected 135 college freshmen 
who needed remedial reading. Some saw 
phrase reading films, others saw films that 
used the same text but which exposed two 
consecutive lines simultaneously, while the 
rest read the same material in pamphlet 
form. Glock realized results which showed 
improvement in rate and rate of compre- 
hension with all three instructional 
methods. Some teachers obtained better re- 
sults from one method than from another. 

Wooster (13) tested the value of pacer 
training in a course of effective study. Two 
groups of six unmatched students each 
received 345 minutes and 315 minutes, re- 
spectively, of pacer training. A third group 
of forty-eight students served as a control. 
The investigator did not find any signifi- 
cant differences in rate or comprehension 
among the three groups. 

Adult Level. Thompson (10) carried out 
an investigation with 438 officers of the Air 
Command and Staff School of Air Univer- 
sity, Maxwell Air Force Base. The officers 
were placed through random selection into 
two experimental groups and one control 
group. Group I was organized as book cen- 
tered. Group II used a pacer to read selec- 
tions on military subjects, biography, and 
social studies. Group III did not experience 
any special reading instruction. On the 
basis of test results the book-group mean 
was fifty words a minute faster than the 
mean of the machine group. Very slight 
changes in comprehension occurred as a 
result of training. 

Manolakes (8) tested the relative value 
of tachistoscopic training and pacer train- 
ing with thirty-four officers of the Marine 
Corps. Both groups received additional 
help in vocabulary and comprehension 
skill. The group which had pacer training 
alone exceeded the other (pacer and tach- 
istoscope) by 238 words a minute. Both 
made significant gains in rate of reading. 
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A mixed group of high-school and col- 
lege graduates, matched for reading speed, 
was divided into two sections by Lewis (7). 
One section received training with the 
flashmeter and metronoscope and other eye- 
movement exercises; the other practiced 
reading timed selections and discussed what 
it had read. The eye-movement group made 
an average improvement in speed of 24.7 
per cent; the practice reading group 
achieved an increase of 69.1 per cent. 


Conclusions 


From some of these studies it appears that 
gains in rate of reading can be achieved 
through the use of a mechanical device. To 
what extent credit may be given to such a 
device for such achievement is unknown. 
Few, if any, of these studies were sufficiently 
tight to minimize the influences of ex- 
traneous variables upon the outcomes. 

A second conclusion may be reached: In 
eleven of the twelve investigations which 
measured natural reading against machine 
reading, the groups that received training 
in the former either equaled or surpassed 
the machine groups in rate of reading. 
From these data it can be said that out- 
comes in speed of reading similar to those 
achieved through the use of special instru- 
ments my be expected from suitable reading 
instruction which does not include these 
same instruments. 

Of course all of the answers have not yet 
come into the hopper of truth. However, it 
is reasonable to suggest from what infor- 
mation is presently available that perhaps 
the monies which might be spent for the 
purchase of reading machines be used for 
other purposes. 
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Editorial 


Rugged Groupism 


@ “Johnny is a genius. He can discuss astronomy and physics intelligently with experts. 
But it’s too bad he isn’t like other children. What he really needs is to play with the other 
boys his own age!” 


@ Does he? Should he be given the idea that the special gifts he has are less important 
than being able to play with other children? Should he be averaged out with the other 
children? 


@ There was a time when rugged individualism was important. This country was built 
by rugged individualists. They were needed then. But the expanding geographic frontier 
has vanished. We don’t need the rugged individualism today that was needed then. Our 
schools today are not set up for the rugged individualist. There, too, the pendulum has 
swung to the other side. The important consideration for today’s schools is this: “Is the 
pendulum, swinging as pendulums do, now too far on the other side?” 


@ We seem to believe in conformity—we emphasize working with the group. The group 
determines all, in school. Pupils are made to feel that they must go along with the group. 
We make sociometric charts—the score card for the game of social conformity. In many 
phases of our life the group is made more and more important. Politically, we register 
with the majority “so our vote in the primary will count.” We do not stand out against 
the crowd even though we think we are right. We normally do not write “to the Editor.” 
In dress, we are conformists. Any variations that occur are within certain limits. Keeping 
up with the Jones’s is no longer the joke that it once was. No, the majority rules, and the 
minority shifts to the majority group. 


@ Even the extremely gifted pupil is told, “What you need is to go out and play marbles 
with the other boys.” And we are partly right—he does have to learn to get along, but does 
he need to lower his interests and his actions to the average? 


@ We believe in group action in the schools and on the streets. It’s no longer a one-to-one 
fight but, rather, a group ganging up on one person. TV, the master teacher of our young, 
teaches the same lesson. We have taught well the ideas of co-operation, On the other side 
of the picture, are we developing the individual? Are we putting enough of a premium on 
the pupils who are different, who are exceptional? Are we developing our geniuses, or are 
we averaging them out? Are we encouraging some individual thinking or are we making 
group decisions paramount? Are we afraid of being branded “intellectual snobs” if we sug- 
gest that the gifted be educated to the limit of their ability? Are we sacrificing our children 
on the altar of “rugged groupism”? 


@ Somewhere between the extremes of rugged individualism and the new rugged group- 
ism, we will find the answer. Let’s not go too far toward individualism, but let’s stress it 
enough to establish a proper balance between the two. 


—C.ayton E. BUELL 
Assistant to the Associate Superintendent 
Philadelphia Public Schools 
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> Setters to the fditr << 


In Appreciation 


DEAR Sir: 

I found “Poems for Teaching” by Milton 
R. Stern in your November issue (page 189) 
helpful and interesting. I hope he will con- 
tribute more such articles. Please convey to 
him my appreciation. 

Louis A. FREEDMAN 
Central High School, 
Manchester, New Hampshire 


Advocates TLC 


DEAR SIR: 

I have just read “Homorthic Grouping,” 
in your November issue (page 133). 

When tranquilizers were first rearing 
their little heads, they were gulped down 
by millions as the big cure-all. Then the 
aftereffects came—depression, the big let- 
down—questioning the new pill. The pill 
covered up, rather than cured. The basic 
illness still remained while the dosage of 
the pill became greater and greater, fighting 
off the newly discovered bad aftereffects. 

The new big education tranquilizer 
sounds like homorthic grouping. What 
kind of teacher would be the “attendant” 
in the bone yard? What kind of warped 
personality would it take? What pleasure 
or self-satisfaction could you possibly gain 
from this job? 

When this kind of grouping is used, 
robots would be the most successful care- 
takers. 

“There is nothing really new about this 
proposal; we have had jails for centuries,” 
writes the author. Is it our aim to prepare 
these youngsters for nothing—except being 
candidates for jail when they get out of the 
bone yard? That’s a mighty sad day in 
American education. We would teach ha- 
tred. Maybe the keepers of the bone yard 


would have to be certified to teach it. 
Attention, love, and praise will get more 
done than all the bone yards. Spreading 
sweetness and light isn’t the only answer, 
I know. I’m saying that of the two—bone 
yards v. TLC—I'd lay my money on tender 
loving care. 

FAITH SCHULTE 

Binford Junior High School, 

Richmond, Virginia 


A Concurring Viewpoint 


DEAR SIR: 

The articles in the October number of 
The Clearing House are unusually good, 
especially “Revolution in Reading Instruc- 
tion” by Edna L. Furness and “A High 
School Principal Looks at Juvenile Delin- 
quency” by Robert Wayne Clark. The 
latter is a refreshing emphasis of the funda- 
mental elements of the problem, devoid 
of the sociological patter which usually 
accompanies a discussion and the political 
request for jobs and money. 

He has hit the nail squarely on the head 
—until Mr. Average Citizen shows some 
guts in meeting the problems he faces, little 
progress can be made, Throughout the arti- 
cle, I could hear myself giving hell to par- 
ents, to civic bodies, and even to a Grand 
Juror’s Association. His question, “How 
much will the community tolerate?” is the 
nub of the whole matter. When the teen- 
ager knows that it won’t tolerate much or 
the school won’t in its sphere, that settles it. 

Let no one think the cases cited by Dr. 
Clark are selected for the occasion by way 
of example. He’s right! I could duplicate 
every one of them from my own experience. 

My congratulations to Dr. Clark on a 
fine article. 

CHARLES A. TONSOR 
Kew Gardens, New York 
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An Approach to Poetry Writing 


By LEO LIEBERMAN 


ALL TOO OFTEN many of our high-school 
students enter our English classes with a 
profound distaste—or even contempt—for 
poetry. The task of the teacher and his diffi- 
culty become compounded in that he must 
not only build a firm base for appreciation 
but must first break down the prosaic wall 
of resistance. What better way to do this 
than to have the class try its own hand at 
the writing of poetry! 

Many colleagues advocate that poetry 
writing begin with the creation of nonsense 
rhymes and jingles. Unfortunately, I have 
seen too many students become inextricably 
enmeshed in the labyrinth of meaningless 
couplets and senseless doggerel, never to be 
liberated. They wander through literature 
—lost forever to the muses. Why not begin 
with a fresh approach, an experiment, 
one that will spur the imagination and 
give flight to the encased creative urge 
within us? 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

If anyone thinks that the teaching 
of poetry in secondary schools is a 
matter of no great concern, he has 
another thought coming. Every month 
we receive manuscripts which describe 
ways and means of knocking poetry 
into the heads and hearts of pupils. 
We are glad that there is so much inter- 
est in the teaching of poetry. It indi- 
cates that many teachers are alert to 
their responsibilities for making the 
study of poetry interesting and chal- 
lenging. You may not agree with the 
viewpoints expressed in the next three 
articles, but you will have to admit 
that each of the authors has a vitality 
and is genuinely enthusiastic for the 
point of view he presents. The author 
of the first article is a member of the 
department of English, Theodore 
Roosevelt High School, New York City. 





I suggest that a class can be motivated by 
using an old “trick”—and well do our stu- 
dents know this is a psychiatrically ori- 
ented technique, but how they love it! The 
teacher begins by using words as a stimulus 
and asks the youngsters—not yet supine— 
“What do you think of when I say ‘black,’ 
‘cold,’ ‘free,’ ‘pain’?” It’s a game, they think, 
a psychological one perhaps. Let’s all play. 
And the mind wakes up and begins to 
respond. A word is said, and the class writes 
down all the associations that come to mind 
within a minute’s time. Of course, a most 
provocative word must be sought. Here 
goes, get ready—RED! Pencils, notebooks, 
and minds begin to operate. Time is up. 
The class can now co-operatively draw up a 
most imposing list of mental images, of 
word pictures. 

To some the word “red” evoked the 
picture of a new dress, a party, swirling 
lights, gaiety; to others it was something 
un-American—treachery, spies; and to still 
others, visions of blood and gore, tragedy 
and sorrow danced in a most macabre fash- 
ion. Words, the class realizes, have different 
meanings to different people. It depends 
on the frame of reference. 

We are now ready for the synthesis. With 
a single word as a start, let us pursue one 
image suggested. “Silence” is used. The 
results are varied, provocative, insightful, 
and—lo and behold—POETIC! 


Silence 
Hospital 
Waiting 
Lowered eyes 
Praying hands 
Silence 


Sometimes the thought is closer to home; 
a touch of humor and homeyness creep into 
this poetic thought: 
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Silence! 


Classroom 


Noise 

Shouts and laughter 

Young people without a leader 
Shhh! Look! 

Teacher 

Silence 


The following poem (although the 
youngster could scarcely believe that he had 
written a bit of poetry) came from a boy in 
a remedial English class, a youngster beset 
with a multitude of problems in technical 
English. 

His previous teachers had described 
him as a rather pleasant, but a very quiet, 
student who refused to write. Still his 
creative effort reveals a definite sensitivity; 
the final word adds a startling poignancy. 
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Silence 
The guns are silent now, 
The dead sleep 
And make no sound. 
All is still, 
Except for the tears and weeping 
Of those who must remain. 
Why? 

Here, I feel, the youngsters are not “cab- 
ined, cribbed, confined, and bound in” by 
words that must rhyme and lines that must 
scan and conform to preset patterns. Time 
enough later for the technical aspects of 
prosody. Now we are simply experiment- 
ing. This is the atmosphere that must per- 
vade the classroom, for in such an atmos- 
phere the youngsters will feel free to ex- 
plore, to reach out, to probe, and to bring 
forth their feelings and ideas. 


Organizing Your Classes Through Special Assignments 


By WILuAM J. FITZPATRICK 
Seton Hall University, Newark 


Don’t waste too much time with class organiza- 
tion. You may often hear this remark, but you, the 
teacher, must decide on some classroom organiza- 
tion that will insure provision for special interests 
and talents of the students and for efficient use of 
teacher and student time and energy, and will re- 
sult in real educational achievement. 

The idea of the “special assignment” is being 
used by many teachers under various titles. The in- 
structor, naturally, uses the method to fit the indi- 
vidual class. The initial planning by the teacher 
involves the formulation of as many “positions” 
or assignments as there are pupils in the class. Some 
of the possibilities are as follows: class librarian, 
audio-visual director, planning committee, science 
consultant, English co-ordinator, historian, music 
conductor, art specialist, radio and television editor, 
newspaper and magazine research person, current- 
events analyst, recording secretary, corresponding 
secretary, room-arrangements or decorator chair- 
man, bulletin-board decorator, community-resource 
announcer. This is a sampling of possible positions. 
Others will vary according to the subject taught. 

It is easily seen how the special assignments 
tend to integrate the total school program, e.g., the 


science class with the mathematics co-ordinator and 
the English consultant. The teacher will find in- 
valuable the recording secretary, who keeps an extra 
copy of the notes and assignments, so that students 
who have been absent or lose their notebooks may 
be able to borrow the duplicate set of notes. Psy- 
chologically, students like their individual assign- 
ments, as they are enabled to give specialized serv- 
ice to fellow pupils and the teacher. Actually, the 
greatest value of this procedure is that the pupils 
are stimulated to contribute in an area in which 
they feel a certain strength, such as the scientific- 
minded boy and the secretarial-directed girl. In 
addition, the teacher is aided with a portion of his 
responsibilities, which leaves the teacher extra time 
for lesson planning with student committees and 
other preparations for instruction. 

The technique of the “special assignment” has 
been used successfully with retarded, average, and 
gifted pupils. It is, indeed, a way of providing for 
the individual differences within a heterogeneous 
class. Besides serving the individual student, the 
procedure outlined will provide for a democratic 
classroom atmosphere and encourage student-teacher 
co-operation. 
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What Is the Use of Poetry? 


By ALLAN G. BURT 


THE LADY WHO ASKED whether Keats 
helped to save the soul was put in her 
place, had she known it, by the retort: 
“Keats helps to make the soul worth sav- 
ing.” To define the use of poetry in set 
terms is impossible when we remember 
that the experience it embodies and com- 
municates is something that lies in the 
region of those absolute values which be- 
long to life itself. Wordsworth’s phrase, 
“intimations of immortality,” suggests the 
kind of value that poetry can have for an 
ardent reader. But the paradox, and in a 
real sense the magic, of poetry consists in 
the fact that man must be mortal to appre- 
hend it. This thought is expressed by 
Gordon Bottomley in his little poem “At- 
lantis.” The body of poetry, he says: 

Is but a terrene form, a terrene use, 

That swifter being will not loiter with; 


And when mankind is dead and the world cold, 
Poetry’s immortality will pass. 


To put it another way—poetry is a vision 
of “brave translunary things” which thrill 
us because our own life here is brief and 
uncertain. The function of the poet is 
often mistakenly assumed to be that of a 
seer who offers a definite map or chart of 
human destiny. The poet supplies truth, 
not dogma, and this poetic form of truth 
can be grasped only as it is created, that is 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Who was it? Wasn’t it Wordsworth 
who wrote, “Poetry is emotion recol- 
lected in tranquility”? In the second of 
these three articles on poetry, the au- 
thor proceeds to make his definition of 
poetry. In essence, it is that poetry 
makes life worth living. The writer is 
principal of the Red Bluff Union High 
School, Red Bluff, California. 





to say, by means of the imagination and 
emotion. Truth in the art of poetry is not 
the same thing as truth in science or in 
philosophy. Poetically, the Book of Ecclesi- 
astes ranks high among the books of the 
Bible. It ranks exceedingly low as a pro- 
vider of what a quaint Puritan tract once 
described as “hooks and eyes for believers’ 
breeches.” 

The poet's belief is not that of a con- 
vinced exponent of any set creed. Nor must 
we confound poets with the men who are 
known as “thinkers.” A poet is an artist. 
He apprehends life emotionally for its own 
sake. He creates eternity out of a moment 
of time, and thus raises art to the plane on 
which it becomes not identical, but paral- 
lel, with religion. Life itself, for the genu- 
ine poet, is its own valuer. This is why the 
masterpieces of tragic poetry are so fruitful 
in teaching moral and spiritual values, In 
tragedy, terrible things happen; and good, 
or at any rate well-meaning, people come 
to ends that apparently contradict all pure- 
ly human ideas of justice. But when we 
reach the awe-inspiring climax, we feel that 
human dignity has been vindicated. The 
picture of these tragic protagonists, some of 
whom “went down scornful before many 
spears,” has given us a loftier concept of 
human personality and of life itself. Theo- 
logical explanations of life are outside the 
province of the poet; but he is on the side 
of the theologians, because he convinces 
us that life has some ultimate worth and 
meaning, not to be discerned by the short- 
sighted materialist. 

The ancients had a word for one compre- 
hensive virtue which took precedence over 
all others. Those who possessed it were 
called in Latin magnanimi—persons of large 
soul. Only the magnanimous, in this sense, 
were admitted to the Elysian fields as Vergil 
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pictured them. Such a concept held that 
man’s importance, in the long run, was not 
so much a matter of following rules as an 
actual and recognizable bigness of the soul 
itself. Great poets are great because they 
have this bigness, and for the time being, 
at any rate, they communicate something 
of their large outlook to readers who ac- 
knowledge and submit to their spell. 

Real poetry is never out of date, because 
it deals with those central facts of human 
nature which are more or less unchange- 
able. Empires wax and wane; doctrines and 
philosophies have their day and then wither 
away; social mores change with racial or 
climatic or economic conditions; science is 
new every morning and antiquated every 
evening; but one line of real poetry, writ- 
ten thousands of years ago, is “for ever 
warm, and still to be enjoyed.” Homer, 
Sophocles, Dante, and Shakespeare, in their 
universal as distinct from their topical 
moments, are still our contemporaries, ut- 
tering ageless words that go straight to our 
hearts. 

And what about modern poetry? Does 
the poet of the twentieth century have any- 
thing to say to his contemporaries? I think 
he does. There seems to be an awareness of 
inner mental experiences, often fugitive 
and only partially apprehended, which the 
poet of yesterday did not seem to have. For 
example, Walter de la Mare’s verse is full 
of hints and intimations that lead us to- 
ward these secluded recesses of emotional 
being. When we read “The Listeners,” we 
do not try to explain to ourselves the whole 
story; we feel as Lamb did, when he said 
that Coleridge ought never to have ex- 
plained the first part of “Christabel.” Mare 
captures the flotsam of feeling and converts 
it into a gossamer of beauty which vanishes 
into thin air when the reader attempts to 
analyze the poem line by line, word by 
word, 

The modern poet is concerned with the 
effect of his poem as a whole. To put to- 
gether a group of poetic lines, each one 
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carefully polished, is not necessarily to 
create the poem itself. In Masefield’s “Rey- 
nard the Fox,” when you read the descrip- 
tion of the busy harness room and the 
grooming of the horses, you are carried 
along by the quick colloquialisms and 
realism, by the zest and gusto and even 
“strong ammonia flavour” to see the entire 
picture of life and humanity which the 
poet is trying to paint for you. And this 
sums up what poetry can do for us. A secret 
quintessence of life is made to exude from 
sights and sounds to which we might 
have remained indifferent or to which we 
might not have been exposed. Modern 
readers do not need to evaluate their pleas- 
ure by any logical standard. Like the mystic 
in religion, they know that their experience 
is good; its value is a matter of certitude, 
not of proof. 

When Milton said that poetry should be 
“simple, sensuous, and passionate,” he laid 
down a firm principle to guide the teacher 
and the student. Good poetry is always 
simple, in the sense that it deals directly 
with fundamentals of life which all can 
more or less understand, and does so in 
language unobscured by the abstractions of 
philosophy and the technicalities of science. 
It is sensuous because it conveys its message 
immediately, through imagery which stirs 
us because we are creatures of flesh and 
blood. When Vaughan wanted to express 
his feeling about “Friends Departed,” no 
sort of reasoning could have moved us like 
the image he uses: 

He that hath found some fledged bird’s nest 

may know 
At first sight, if the bird be flown; 


But what fair well or grove he sings in now, 
That is to him unknown. 


And above all poetry is passionate, be- 
cause the associations of its words, and the 
very movement of its rhythm, go down to 
what is instinctive in us. Poets respond to 
life far more keenly than ordinary men. 
It will always remain a mystery how poets 
succeed in charging their words with so 
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strange a potency. They cannot explain it 
themselves. Nor can we explain why many 
people with intelligence and education who 
achieve positions of leadership are totally 
unaware of poetry and cannot even imagine 
its intrinsic thrill. There are poetry-deaf 
persons, just as there are tone-deaf persons. 
Mark Twain used to say that as far as he 
knew there were only two tunes. One was 
“Yankee Doodle” and the other wasn’t. 
A wise person becomes aware of his “deaf- 
ness” and recognizes that all people are 
not afflicted with the same deficiency. 
But to come back to the emotional aspect 
of poetry, for that is the gist of the whole 
thing. The emotion I have tried to indicate 


is the only medium through which the 
beauty of art is created or perceived by 
man. And such beauty, once made and felt, 
is its own justification. But some hard- 
headed materialists may persist in asking: 
“Even if this poetic emotion is good in it- 
self, what is the good of it otherwise?” The 
answer may be suggested in two words— 
human understanding. That is the main 
outcome of the intelligent and sympathetic 
reading of poetry. Poetry takes us to a 
height from which we see things in a wider 
proportion. Thereby we learn to look at 
life, and at our companions in life’s vicis- 
situdes, with new empathy and tolerance. 
And thus poetry makes life worth living. 


The Role of the School Annual Today 


By EvizaBetu S. SLOAT 
Nazareth, Pennsylvania 


Is the school annual of any real value today 
except as a memory book? That depends entirely 
upon what it contains and how widely read it is. 
If it gives a complete record showing pictorially 
what is done in all areas of the school, and if it 
has an adequate circulation, it becomes an excellent 
way of bringing the educational offerings and serv- 
ices of the school to the attention of the public. 

When the yearbook came into existence some 
thirty years ago, it was merely a memory book and 
struggled along with little, and sometimes without 
any, faculty and administration backing and help. 
Gradually as more and more pupils went on to high 
school and both the curriculum and activities ex- 
panded to provide for the nonacademic as well as 
the academic students, the yearbook also went 
through several face-lifting changes until today it 
resembles the picture magazine both in format and 
content, Since radio and TV have made the public 
more visual minded, the present type of annual has 
kept pace with the modern trend and should serve 
a different purpose from the type of publication 
put out thirty years ago. 

As school curriculums and activities today em- 
phasize learning through doing, the production of 
the yearbook provides much actual learning value 
through group planning, writing, and contact mak- 
ing. However, I question whether this training ex- 


perience alone is of sufficient value to warrant the 
amount of time, effort, and money spent on the 
production of the yearbook. 

It seems to me, at least in smaller communities 
where there are more personal contacts and the 
annual has a fairly large circulation, there is a 
far more important function for the book to per- 
form, That function is to show through the pictures 
and copy just what is going on in a school. Is there 
a better way to show what is being done in classes, 
laboratories, shops, art and crafts, homemaking, 
clubs, sports, and other activities than to have stu- 
dents photographed as they work? Such a picture 
record, if made throughout the year to cover all 
areas, will enlighten Mr. John Public on what a 
present-day school has to offer and to show how it 
functions. If the book is not planned with that 
definite objective in mind, it is pointless for an 
adviser to spend so much time and effort on it that 
could be utilized to much greater advantage in 
classroom work. 

For a yearbook to accomplish this twofold pur- 
pose—giving students actual work experience on 
the project and showing the public what the school 
is doing—takes careful and adequate planning, 
requiring the expenditure of much time and energy 
by the adviser, co-operation from the staff, and 
the support of the administration. 











THE TEACHER OF POETRY 


By LEON MONES 


PERHAPS OF ALL THINGS TAUGHT IN 
scHOOLs the one least effectively taught is 
poetry. In spite of all kinds of effort devoted 
to teaching it, in spite of excellent antholo- 
gies, clever textbooks, all sorts of methods 
of reading and recitation, the practice of 
choral renditions, the use of tape recorders 
and the like, it is questionable whether 
poetry is ever really taught at all. To most 
people, once their school days are over, 
the reading of poetry is a closed and for- 
gotten chapter in their lives. As far as the 
few whose interest in poetry continues into 
adult life, it is highly questionable whether 
this interest resulted from what they were 
taught in school. Generally some other fac- 
tor entirely, some unique and individual 
appetite, appears responsible for their adult 
poetic interest. Many people, as a matter of 
fact, will complain or explain that it was in 
school that their taste for poetry was killed. 

Years of attempting to teach poetry to 
students in high school and college leave 
me with the feeling that poetry can be 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Here is a reasoned thesis on what’s 
wrong and right in the teaching of 
poetry. It reminds us of the time we 
studied The Lady of the Lake. This 
was years ago, As students, our job was 
to analyze the action in the poem and 
memorize some of the four-star pas- 
sages. Sir Walter Scott’s Lady achieved 
only a minimum of enlightenment. In 
fact, it was pretty dull. Yet, there were 
other occasions that had a different 
outcome, but somehow or other we 
have forgotten them. Perhaps this is 
grist for the mill of the author. He is 
assistant superintendent of schools, 
Newark, New Jersey, and has con- 
tributed frequently to educational 
magazines. 





taught, enjoyably for both teacher and 
pupil, but not at all and not necessarily by 
the average teacher of English. I am con- 
vinced that the average teacher of English, 
concerned with teaching linguistic usage, 
the formalities of English composition, and 
the analytical reading of prose, is often the 
last person in the world who can teach 
poetry effectively. He can, of course, as 
he usually does, review with his pupils 
incidents about the poet's life; codification 
of the poet’s philosophy; estimations of the 
poet’s place on a literary timetable; analysis 
of style, structure, rhyme, and rhythm; 
semantics; studies of vocabulary; paraphras- 
ing of obscure passages and the like. But 
this is not the study of poetry. Though 
many teachers will naturally find a sort of 
professional security and a clear profes- 
sional conscience in doing these things, 
those who themselves are able to appreciate 
poetry end with a sad self-admission that 
they have not taught poetry. 

My job at the present time is to examine 
candidates who wish to teach English in 
the public schools of a large city. Among 
the subjects they are expected to teach is 
poetry. I find that to the majority of candi- 
dates a poem written on the level of adult 
experience and freshly presented to them 
evokes little more than a semantic and 
emotional vacuum. Years ago I. A. Richards 
presented to his graduate students a num- 
ber of moderately obscure poems and tested 
their simple comprehension of the manifest 
content meaning. What he found disturbed 
him exceedingly. He found that between 
the poet and the graduate students there 
was practically no artistic communication, 
no transference or exchange of thought, 
but that the students were reading or, as 
the psychiatrists say, projecting their own 
experiences into the poem. The poems pre- 
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sented to them were no more than the ten 
ink blots on a Rorschach test. The pupils 
were structuring facets of their own per- 
sonal experience into the interpretation of 
the poem. They were just catching a word 
or two of the poet, a phrase, a figure, per- 
haps a rhythm that produced some hyp- 
notic or nostalgic effect, but as far as enter- 
ing at all and sharing at all the experience 
offered by the poet, this was a vacuum. 

My feeling is that too much of our poetry 
teaching today is precisely this sort of 
thing. The teacher directs the students in- 
dividually or collectively to read a poem. 
Then he organizes some arrangement for 
getting a sort of swapping of ideas as to 
what the poem means. He is apt to encour- 
age what he calls “individual interpreta- 
tion.” This means precisely what we have 
been talking about—the individual's use 
of the poem as a projective technique 
for structuring his own inarticulateness 
through the verbalization of the poem. But 
in this process of autistic and narcissistic 
expression the whole pattern and climate 
and meaning of the poet’s experience are 
all too frequently missed. I have presented 
to teacher candidates time and again some 
verses—modern as well as classical—and 
asked the persons to talk about the poems, 
to react to them, to interpret them—in fact, 
in all sorts of ways I have sought to induce 
them to reveal any type of identification 
with the experience the poet sought to 
create and communicate. Again and again, 
I have found an utter vacuum, a wall of 
privacy between the poet and the reader. 

No wonder teachers who cannot “under- 
stand” poetry and are responsible for teach- 
ing poetry to pupils who cannot “under- 
stand” it, get pupils to chart rhythmic 
structures, identify figures of speech, para- 
phrase words, pick out purple passages, 
draw pictures to illustrate the poem, all of 
which have as little to do with real sensi- 
tivity to poetry as studying Biblical syntax 
would have to do with the religious way 
of life. 
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I have friends aplenty who tell me that 
I am all wrong. They bring to my attention 
the analogy of modern art—impressionistic, 
surrealistic, Dadaistic, and the rest. They 
tell me that is where I make my mistake, 
that I should not expect a painter or any 
kind of artist to give me a complete and 
structured experience. They tell me I 
should enjoy a modern abstract painting 
on the basis of what it does to my emotions 
or my nervous system, that when I attempt 
to project any common sense meaning onto 
a modern abstract painting I am being 
barbarous and unfair to the painter. They 
tell me that when I look at modern abstract 
paintings I should get an immediate impact 
which should do something to me emotion- 
ally, and that I have no business attempting 
to get beyond this into any realm of sense 
meaning. When I do attempt, either in my 
own mind or in conversation with my 
friends, to find out if there is any articulate 
meaning that the artist wishes to impart to 
me and which it may be worth while on 
my part to get, my friends tell me that I 
am going beyond the province of art by 
being literal minded. They tell me that the 
goal of modern art is to present symbols 
which have nothing to do with representa- 
tions of reality but which evoke, from my 
unconscious, experiences and emotions 
which cannot be reproduced or communi- 
cated by means of the socialized language of 
common sense. 

Well, I am ready to admit that even a 
splash of red or white does something to 
me. In the one case, it gives me the feeling 
of spilled blood and, in the second, of 
spilled milk. I am willing to admit that 
mixtures of color, symmetries of design, 
evocative symbols, startling curvatures, dis- 
cordant balances, dissected figures, and the 
like, have an impact upon one’s nervous 
system and may produce anything from 
pleasure to a desire to kill. But I still have 
the feeling that human experience, whether 
communicated through the formula of sci- 
ence, the doctrine of morality, the formu- 
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lations of philosophy, or the creative works 
of art should be made of more adult stuff, 
of such meaning as can be shared in terms 
above raw emotional responses which can 
doubtless be invoked in brave bulls and 
trained fleas. 

Is it not interesting that if one thinks of 
poetry from Egyptian fragments up to the 
present modernists, one finds an immense 
variety of literary matter included as po- 
etry? The majestic cadences of the Bible, 
the pounding phrases of the barbaric Sax- 
ons, the delicate rhythms of the Cavalier 
poets, the native wood-notes of Shakespeare, 
the scholarly assonances of Johnson, the 
Talmudic influence of Browning, and the 
synthetics of modern verse—all fall within 
the general classification of poetry. Now 
what have they all in common? Music? Not 
always. Rhythm? Exalted thought? Figura- 
tive language? Beauty? Tranquillity? Not 
always. 

My feeling is that what is common to all 
poetry is not in the poem itself. The poem 
is the technique—the finished work of art. 
But the essence of it all lies in the type of 
experience that is back of all poetic crea- 
tion and that must be shared and communi- 
cated if poetry is really to be learned or 
understood. It can be put something like 
this: There are essentially three qualities 
of human experience as, for instance, Santa- 
yana or Croce so well knew. There is the 
scientific experience, in which man seeks 
to distance himself from his environment 
and to study it from an objective distance 
coldly, realistically, appraisingly, and criti- 
cally. There is the philosophical experi- 
ence, in which man also seeks to separate 
himself, intellectually at least, from his en- 
vironment but to speculate about it in rela- 
tionship to himself, without necessarily us- 
ing any tools of objective measurement as 
does the scientist. Then there is the artistic 
experience, which is quite the reverse of 
these two, in which man seeks a total iden- 
tification in mind and in emotion with his 
environment, so that he understands it be- 


cause he is a living part of it. This experi- 
ence is the essence of art, whether it be 
poetry or music. And it is also the essence 
of the religious experience, if the religious 
experience means the attempt of man to 
seek an identity and an alliance with his 
God. 

Now the poet writes a poem because he 
has become engulfed in such an experience. 
He has succeeded in a sort of assimilation 
with an aspect of life not achievable to us 
all in this everyday world. The poet feels 
the exhilaration of this unique participa- 
tion. He is excited, perhaps with agony or 
with joy or with some kind of strange rap- 
ture. It may even be guilt or fear or lone- 
liness. At all events, it is a definite experi- 
ence that the poet wants to put into such 
form and substance and semblance that it 
may be shared with others, so that the poet 
may have comfort or surcease or perhaps 
the joy of companionability. 

The poet, through tradition, finds certain 
techniques available: language, the tricks 
involved in similes and comparisons, the 
hypnotic effects of rhythm, the symmetrical 
effects of rhyme, the musical influences of 
assonances and alliteration, and the psycho- 
logical effects of connotative language and 
symbol. But these are just the tricks of 
expression, the clay out of which the statue 
is made, the paint, the strings, the vibra- 
tions of pitch. The poetry is something else 
again, no less than the communication, in 
fullness of emotion and in completion of 
meaning, of the total experience of the 
poet, It is not the creative projection of the 
reader; nor is it limited to the expression 
of the poet; nor is it simply the presenta- 
tion of symbol, no matter how beautiful, 
how colorful, or unique. It is not the pri- 
vacy, it is not the enjoyment of being in 
the know, as a member of a cult. Poetry is 
poetry only when it effects a comity of 
creative experience in feeling, in under- 
standing, and in illumination between the 
poet and the reader. 

Who, then, is the teacher of poetry? Not 
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necessarily the teacher of English, the gram- 
marian, the critic, the expert on the matters 
of style and usage. Nor is it the teacher who 
is a master of ingenious pedagogical de- 
vices. The teacher of poetry must, quite 
obviously, be one who is able to read poetry 
himself. He must be able to come to intelli- 
gent grips with the language techniques of 
the poet; he must understand what the 
semanticists call the poet’s “real frame of 
reference”; he must be able, like the logical 
positivists, to get at the actual formula of 
the poet’s experience. But this is far from 
enough. He must, himself, be able to for- 
mulate the experience in terms of specific 
and definitive meanings, and yet must ap- 
preciate it in all the uniqueness of emo- 
tional climate and within the frame of the 
poet’s own unique experience. He should 
also be able, critically, to be aware of the 
devices, the techniques, the instrumentali- 
ties that the poet uses to communicate, to 
symbolize, to hypnotize, and to adorn. 

All this is just the qualification properly 
to understand poetry. What the teacher of 
poetry must be able to do is to produce 
what educators call “‘readiness”—that is, he 
must be able, in the pupil, to establish a 
basis of experience which is so related to 
and preparatory to the poet’s own experi- 
ence that communicability can take place. 
As in radio reception, the sending and re- 
ceiving instruments must be in tune. The 
teacher must enter into a partnership with 
his pupils so that they both share the expe- 
rience of the poet. 

I have heard Browning’s “My Last Duch- 
ess” taught so that pupils were not aware 
that it involved a picture hanging on the 
wall, a duke talking to a marriage broker, 
a new wife in the offing, a substantial 
dowry, and a dead wife who was too human 
for the starched duke. Yes, the pupils did 
feel a sort of hot-cha response to the 
rhythm, but this could hardly be called 
“poetic appreciation.” 

To write job specifications for the teacher 
of poetry is, of course, impossible, since his 
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art is essentially an intermediation of life 
between the poet and reader. At the risk 
of being sententious, I can at least attempt 
the following: 


The teacher of poetry: 


(1) Must himself be sensitive to the com- 
munication of the poet’s experience. As 
the teen-agers say, the poet must “send” 
him. 

(2) Must himself attain a fully structured 
comprehension of the poet's total experi- 
ence. 

(3) Must be aware of the subtle tech- 
niques, devices, and symbols used by the 
poet to effect response and communication. 

(4) Must be aware of the experience 
material that pupils are using to project 
meaning and interpretation into the poetic 
substance. 

(5) Must realize that in such projections 
wishful thinking, the prejudices and the 
obsessions of pupils may distort the poet’s 
meaning experience. 

(6) Must be aware that reading poetry is 
essentially a cultural interchange and that 
this cannot be effected by mechanized and 
routine devices. 

(7) Must be able to establish a climate 
favorable to creative communicability. 

(8) Must not be afraid, himself, to at- 
tempt paraphrasing and _ interpretation 
when these are needed. 

(9) Must not be afraid of a sort of so- 
cial “taboo” against admitting a love for 
poetry. 

In short, the teacher of poetry must avoid 
making his lesson, on the one hand, a play 
period of guessing at meanings; or, on the 
other hand, a period devoted to syntax, 
figures of speech, or definitions. The teach- 
er of poetry is a medium who serves as a 
liaison agent between two worlds—that of 
the poet and that of the reader. If he can 
effect an area of appreciation and under- 
standing between the two, he stands at the 
very top of the hierarchy of liberal educa- 
tors. 
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Guidance and Teaching of 


TWINS 


By 
ELEANOR BRADLEY 


LEADING EDUCATORS and _ psychologists 
have done much to awaken the public 
mind to the special needs of the slow 
learner and the gifted child. Twins, how- 
ever, remain as one of the most neglected 
groups of special children today. Twins are 
special because both heredity and environ- 
ment have made them so. Occurring about 
once every eighty-eight births, there are 
approximately one million sets of twins 
in the United States. These twins need 
guidance in the area of personal adjustment 
to their roles as twins. My fervent hope is 
that a thorough study of this undeveloped 
area of psychology will be written. 

The word twins is to be interpreted as 
meaning both identical and fraternal pairs 
unless specified otherwise. The frame of 
reference for this work is a statement of the 
problems faced by twins exclusively or to 
a greater degree than by single children. 
Following each statement of the problem 
are an explanation and implications for the 
classroom teacher. 

Public feeling makes twins feel them- 
selves to be different from other children. 
As a corollary to this, twins face continual 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


In all the time that you have been 
reading educational magazines have 
you ever run across an article about 
twins? We haven’t. There are several 
reasons for the author’s interest in the 
topic, and these are listed at the very 
end of the article. Miss Bradley is a 
teacher in the Denver (Colorado) pub- 
lic schools. 





comparisons of their personalities and in- 
teliectual abilities. A brief survey of chil- 
dren’s literature shows that nearly all books 
further these concepts regarding twins: 
twins look alike, dress alike, and think 
alike; twins have the same friends, are con- 
stantly together, do the same things at the 
same times, and are always treated alike. 
To whatever degree these concepts actually 
may hold true, only the first may be attrib- 
uted to heredity; the remainder are the 
molding influence of society. Children’s 
books only mimic the concepts of the larger 
society. 

The implications for the teacher in deal- 
ing with the twofold problem of twins’ 
feeling different from other children and 
facing continual comparisons are several: 
(a) encourage the adjustment of classmates 
to each twin as an individual; (b) encour- 
age twins to use the pronouns “I” and “me” 
rather than “we” and “us” (6); (c) do not 
exploit the term or relationship of “twins”; 
(d) never compare grades or personality 
traits of twins; (e) encourage each twin’s 
subtle attempts to be an individual; and 
(f) encourage each twin to accept his differ- 
ences as being positive attributes -rather 
than posing a threat to his twin (6)— 

Twins must adjust their personalities to 
each other to a much greater degree than 
other siblings. Twins are usually together a 
large portion of the day—sharing every 
playmate, every social situation, and every 
toy. Studies have shown that great feelings 
of rivalry can develop, especially between 
fraternal twins (1). In order to have the 
portion of tranquillity necessary for normal 
emotional development, twins face a real 
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necessity in their adjustments to each other. 
On the other hand, twins face the eventual 
adjustment of a personality weaning after 
many years of building a team pattern of 
life together. Experience shows the diffi- 
culties of a sudden separation for twins as 
compared to a gradual and early separa- 
tion in life. 

The implications for the teacher in this 
area are of great importance; personal 
counseling to help twins balance their dom- 
inant and passive roles, and the providing 
of separate classrooms for twins whenever 
possible. The resourceful teacher in the 
small school can provide separate small- 
group experiences within the total class- 
room if the twins are together. Each of the 
six previously given implications for teach- 
ers would receive much impetus if twins 
were in separate classrooms, 

The developmental pattern of twins 
should not escape the awareness of the 
teacher, for it, too, has teaching implica- 
tions. Fraternal twins may be as much as 
two months apart in age, due to different 
times of conception. Twins’ speech develop- 
ment may lag behind that of the average 
child. This is due to their feeling of less need 
for the use of words as a means of com- 
munication, not due to lesser ability. The 
twins’ communication with each other les- 
sens the need to communicate with adults. 

Just as the language development of 
twins may be slow, the emotional bond of 
love for the parents will often lag behind 
the average child’s developing love for his 
parents. Twins may never develop such a 
strong parental bond of love, regardless of 
the parents’ expressions of love for their 
twins. Twins form a very close emotional 
bond of mutual intimacy which probably 
surpasses all other emotional ties (6). 
Teachers need to understand and accept 
this principle before attempting any per- 
sonal counseling with twins. 

In conclusion, I offer a few autobiograph- 
ical statements which envelop many of the 
teaching implications previously outlined: 
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My fraternal twin sister, Evelyn, and I, 
Eleanor, were often called by a combina- 
tion name, “Evelynor.” 

Throughout our public school experi- 
ences, we were never separated in the class- 
room. 

Throughout our school years, our extra- 
curricular activities were the same, with a 
few minor exceptions. 

As our grades were quite equal, grade 
competition was very keen. During the 
third grade we formed a solemn pact to 
uphold each other in the face of continual 
comparisons and to try to be as equal as 
possible. 

Our childhood playmates consisted of 
two sets of twin girls, several sets of sisters, 
and some single children. 

The death of our brother, occurring dur- 
ing our sixth year, brought us into very 
intimate relationship. 

Comparison of our pianistic abilities 
caused us, at least in part, to concentrate 
upon two-piano works and duets. 

We usually dressed alike as children, and 
continued to do so to some extent through 
college. 

Our first real separation came at the age 
of seventeen when I was elected to attend 
Ohio Girl’s State for one week. It was a 
painful separation. 

Throughout our college and teaching 
careers, we deliberately planned our periods 
of separation in ever increasing lengths. 

The marriage of my twin in 1956 has 
brought us to our greatest separation, al- 
though our love for each other is as power- 
ful as ever. 
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PERSONAL SOURCES 


Personal experience of having a twin sister, 
Evelyn Bradley Nyerges, of Parma Heights, Ohio. 

Personal experience of having as childhood 
friends two pairs of twin girls: Margaret and Bar- 
bara McNenny, and Phyllis and Audry Brown, 

Personal experience of baby-sitting with Susanne 
and Joanne York throughout my high-school years. 

Personal experience in teaching second grade in 
Lakewood, Ohio, and having together Betty and 
Bobby Miller, and having Tom Taylor, his twin 
sister being in another classroom. 

Personal experience of knowing Marian and Hil- 
degard Bunge at the University of Colorado. 

Observation of twins and personal interviews 
with mothers of Sue and Sam Jones (aged thirteen 
months) and with Jack and Jean McDonald (aged 
eight years) of Boulder, Colorado. 

Observation of Jacqueline and Becky Rose (aged 
twenty-seven months) at the Bo-Peep Nursery in 
Boulder, Colorado. 


T’Ain’t No Taint 


By Jacos C. SoOLovAY 
Brooklyn, New York 


Prof Says Bum English Ain’t So Bad After All.—News Headline. 


The prof is kind and cheerful, 
And yet he does not joke; 

He does not think it tearful 
To hear the English spoke. 


The pupils—they are jolly, 
They do not go to ruin; 
They think me fat with folly, 
For talkin’ like I’m doin’. 


Why should I strain and stammer 
To speak how pupils won’t? 
Why should I die with grammar?— 

The gay professor don’t. 


From now on I'll talk lazy; 
They won’t have no complaint. 
Why should they think I’m crazy, 
When the professor ain't! 
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Can You Legally Compel 
Pupils to Pledge Allegiance? 


By 
SAMUEL A. PLEASANTS 


“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America, one nation indi- 
visible, under God, with liberty and justice 
for all.” Every morning of every public- 
school day, millions of young people and 
their teachers exercise the privilege of re- 
peating these words. 

May a state or any governmental unit 
compel all students to repeat these as part 
of a drive for national unity in face of peril 
despite conflict with established ways of 
thinking and belief? This difficult question 
has been twice posed to the United States 
Supreme Court, and the differing answers 
of the court form the basis of this article. 

The first case’ concerned Lillian Gobitis 
and her brother William, aged twelve and 
ten respectively, who refused to salute the 
flag as part of the daily school ritual as 
required by the local board of education. 
The Gobitis children were members of a 
sect called Jehovah’s Witnesses and had 
been brought up to believe that the Bible 
as the word of God was supreme, and there- 
fore they could not make the required ges- 
ture of respect for the flag. In their defense 
they quoted extensively from chapter 20 
of Exodus, reading as follows: “3. Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me. 4. Thou 
shalt not make unto thee any graven image, 
or any likeness of any thing that is in 
heaven above, or that is in the earth be- 
neath. . . . 5. Thou shalt not bow down 
thyself to them, nor serve them, . . .” 

The issue as to whether a requirement to 
participate in such a ceremony deprived 
the defendants of their liberty without due 


* Minersville School District v, Gobitis, 310 U.S. 
586 (1940). 


process of law as guaranteed under the 
Fourteenth Amendment was then placed 
before the court. Justice Felix Frankfurter 
spoke for a majority of the court in ruling 
that the state could compel flag saluting 
without violating the due process of law 
protected by the Fourteenth Amendment. 
The court noted that “government may 
not interfere with organized or individual 
expression of belief or disbelief. Propaga- 
tion of belief . . . is protected... .” But 
what if man’s conception of religious duty 
brings him into conflict with the secular 
interest of his fellow men? The court ma- 
jority answered this question by describing 
the flag as a symbol of “our national unity, 
transcending all internal differences . . 
within the framework of the Constitution. 
... A society which is dedicated to the pres- 
ervation of . . . ultimate values of civiliza- 
tion may in self-protection utilize the edu- 
cational process for inculcating those al- 
most unconscious feelings which bind men 
together in a comprehending loyalty. .. .” 
The court indicated that the proper re- 
course lay with the legislature rather than 
the courts when it concluded: “. . . To fight 
out the wise use of legislative authority in 
the forum of public opinion and before 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

This brief article deals with the le- 
gality of compulsory flag-salute laws 
in public schools. It is not an expres- 
sion of opinion or personal preference, 
but a factual statement of legal opin- 
ions. The author is a member of the 
faculty at Fairleigh Dickinson Uni- 
versity. 
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legislative assemblies rather than to transfer 
such a contest to the judicial arena, serves 
to vindicate the self-confidence of a free 
people.” 

Following the precedent established in 
the Gobitis case, several states amended 
their statutes concerning the courses of in- 
struction—history, civics, and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America. The 
Board of Education of West Virginia on 
January 9, 1942, adopted a resolution re- 
quiring that all teachers and pupils “partic- 
ipate in the salute honoring the Nation 
represented by the flag.” The penalty was 
expulsion until the student agreed to con- 
form. In the interval he was to be con- 
sidered a truant and to be dealt with ac- 
cordingly. His parents or guardians could 
be prosecuted, and if convicted faced a 
fine or jail sentence. Some modification was 
made in deference to objections raised by 
various civic groups, but no concession was 
made to Jehovah’s Witnesses, and one of 
these went to court seeking to restrain en- 
forcement of these laws.2 The Supreme 
Court was then faced within less than two 
years with a case similar to the Gobitis case. 

Justice Jackson spoke for a majority of 
the court in striking down the West Vir- 
ginia statute.* The Court denied that “na- 


? West Virginia State Board of Education v. Bar- 
nette, 319 U.S. 624 (1942). 

* Swarthout and Bartley (Principles and Problems 
of American National Government, p. 86) indicate 
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tional unity as an end which officials may 
foster by persuasion and compulsion . . .” 
was in question. As the court saw it, the 
problem was “whether under our Constitu- 
tion compulsion as here employed is per- 
missible for its achievement.” The court 
went on to describe the “futility of attempts 
to compel coherence” in the Roman Em- 
pire’s drive against Christians, the efforts 
of the Inquisition to bring about religious 
unity, and the Russian efforts to use Siberia 
for dissenters. Summing up, the court re- 
marked that “those who begin coercive 
elimination of dissent soon find themselves 
exterminating dissenters. Compulsory uni- 
fication of opinion achieves only the una- 
nimity of the graveyard.” The court, in 
concluding its opinion, stated: “. . . We 
think the action of the local authorities in 
compelling the flag salute . . . transcends 
constitutional limitations . . . and invades 
the sphere of intellect and spirit which is 
the purpose of the First Amendment to our 
Constitution to reserve from all official 
control.” 

The question raised here is of course ages 
old—the tribute due to Caesar and the 
tribute due to God. The court has appar- 
ently ruled that the First Amendment pro- 
tects the tribute to God while not obstruct- 
ing that which is rightfully due Caesar. 





that three judges had changed their minds after 
the Gobitis case, thus paving the way for the 
reversal. 


The Changing Role of the Teacher 


The role of the teacher in the next few years will 
be a very trying one. It will require such flexibility 
as will test our souls. It will require ingenuity of a 
very high order. It will require teamwork of a very 
genuine nature with a variety of specialists not gen- 
erally regarded as being within the educational fra- 
ternity. It is quite possible that if the schools change, 


as they need to change to meet the situation, there 
will be casualties among teachers who cannot make 
the change with the schools. . . . It will be equally 
true that the thrills involved for those who are 
capable of changing will be greater than they have 
ever been in the history of education.—AsaneL D. 
Wooprurr in the Utah Educational Review. 
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WHERE DID TEACHER GO? With 
the permission of the editor of the New 
York Post, we are reprinting an article 
written by William V. Shannon which ap- 
peared in the November 3 edition of the 
newspaper. While the editors of The Clear- 
ing House may not necessarily agree with 
the sentiments expressed by Mr. Shannon, 
they feel that an article as straightforward 
as this one warrants the consideration of 
our readers. 

“There is a shortage of 135,000 qualified 
teachers in our elementary and high 
schools, according to a survey by the U. S. 
Office of Education. Half the young men 
and women who began to teach school 
last year expect to leave the profession with- 
in five years. Many who remain hope to 
go into school administrative work. Several 
studies of middle-aged male teachers have 
shown a high percentage of them would 
not go into teaching if they had it all to 
do over again. 

“Clearly there is something wrong. 

“The classroom teacher is a human being 
who has diffuse but very real resentments 
and difficulties. Let us consider four of 
them. 

“First, he sees that not only is he under- 
paid but he is also, even in his own profes- 
sion, a second-class citizen. The rewards 
and prestige go to those in administrative 
and supervisory jobs. That is why half the 
young male teachers say they want to get 
such jobs; this statistic should startle the 
rest of us just as much as being told, for 
example, that half the young doctors want 
to become hospital administrators or half 
the young actors want to become talent 
agency executives. 

“After all, a teacher teaches, but no one 
should suppose that an educator educates. 
An educator fusses with budgets, shuffles 
papers and sits on committees. He draws up 


schedules, building plans and curriculum 
reports. He talks of ‘integrated wholes’ and 
‘balanced components,’ but never a student 
does he see. He is, in a word, a bureaucrat— 
and educational bureaucrats have much 
more in common with all other bureau- 
crats than they do with that soldier in the 
front line, that lone artist—the classroom 
teacher. 

“Gilbert and Sullivan explained long 
ago that the way to become Admiral of 
the Queen’s Navy was to do your office 
work very well and never go to sea at all. 
Many a classroom teacher has reason to 
believe that the way to get ahead in his 
profession is to get a doctorate in education 
at Columbia and never go into a classroom 
again. 

“Secondly, classroom teachers feel vic- 
timized by the often phony standards raised 
by the bureaucrats. Any working teacher 
will tell you that there are only three or 
four education courses worth taking. These 
include, perhaps, principles of elementary 
(or secondary) education, educational psy- 
chology, and the teaching of English or 
whatever one’s subject specialty is. All the 
rest are pure foam rubber, good only for 
padding—yet many states require anywhere 
from 12 to go hours of additional course 
work for permanent certification. This 
means intelligent adults are required to 
spend three nights a week taking ‘Visual 
Aids in Education’ (anybody here want to 
know how to run a movie projector?) or 
‘The School and the Community’ (anybody 
here want to know how to run a program 
for PTA night?). 

“Teachers in the last go years have won 
some degree of personal emancipation. 
Men teachers may now smoke on the street 
and women teachers may wear high heels 
and even a touch of lipstick. But while 
making this escape from old Mrs. Grundy, 
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teachers find themselves captive audiences 
for new Mrs. Grundys wearing pants and 
yammering at them in inane education 
courses. From this new tyranny there is 
no escape, since annual pay raises are 
usually tied to completion of a certain 
number of course credits every five years 
or so. 

“This sort of thing is supposed to make 
teachers more professional and keep them 
on their toes; it serves instead to drive 
them out of their minds or out of teach- 
ing. 
“Thirdly, teachers do not like to be 
saddled by society with enormous responsi- 
bilities for children and very few means 
to carry out those responsibilities. Few 
teachers really regret the abolition of cor- 
poral punishment; after all, most teachers 
tend to be bookish, reserved types not given 
to belting people around. However, teach- 
ers are not psychiatrists, policemen or 
prison wardens. If society lets a child's 
family live in a slum, if the father is a 
drunk and the mother works and neither 
of them provides the child with love and 
discipline at home, the teacher naturally 
feels it is a little excessive to expect him 
to teach the child algebra and ‘build his 
character’ at the same time. 

“More money to provide smaller classes 
and increased auxiliary services would 
ameliorate this problem somewhat, but no 
teacher and no schoolroom can really per- 
form the socializing, disciplining, example- 
setting work the family and the neighbor- 
hood should do in the pre-school years and 
in the out-of-school hours. 

“Finally, there is that old problem of 
money. Teachers do not expect to make a 
lot of money. They sensibly realize they 
are trading monetary advantages for civil 
service security and certain other benefits, 
yet there is a financial threshold below 
which even an easy-going egghead cannot 
decently subsist. Teachers should, for ex- 
ample, use week-ends and vacations not to 
work but to recharge their minds. If your 
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child’s teacher is making change for you in 
the supermarket on Saturdays, you can be 
sure he is probably short-changing your 
child in the classroom on Mondays. 

“Money is not a panacea; there is no 
single solution to the complex cultural 
problem of the teacher’s deteriorated status 
and prestige. Money is simply the most 
available means for attacking and getting 
at this problem and providing partial so- 
lutions. Money may not be the root of ail 
evil, but in our society it is one of the roots 
of respect.” 


A COUNCIL FOR THE GIFTED: For- 
mation of the National Council for the 
Gifted to sponsor and undertake programs 
of research and advisory work in the edu- 
cation of the gifted was announced re- 
cently by George Douglas Hofe, President 
of the new organization’s board of trustees. 
The primary objective of the national 
council, according to the initial statement 
drafted by the group’s advisory board, is 
“to work with school systems at all levels 
and to work with colleges in the develop- 
ment of programs for children who have 
unusual ability in specific areas of work 
and who in consequence need to be helped 
beyond the limits of the present program.” 

The national council hopes to encourage 
business concerns, industries, and _profes- 
sions to co-operate with schools in the de- 
velopment of educational activities, includ- 
ing school or outside experiences, for the 
development and training of children of 
high potential. The central office, located 
at 700 Prospect Avenue, West Orange, New 
Jersey, will serve as a clearinghouse for 
the collection and dissemination of ma- 
terials and information, and to provide 
consultant service on the education of the 
gifted. As the council's program develops 
it plans to arrange conferences on a re- 
gional or national level featuring outstand- 
ing leaders in the field of the education of 
the gifted. 

JosEPH GREEN 
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How to Teach English in High School and 
College by Pitre Marsn. New York: 
Bookman Associates, 1956. 172 pages, 
$3.00. 

The author begins with the supposition that all 
teachers need some instruction in teaching. In 
practice, many college professors ignore this need 
and concentrate on subject matter, while high-school 
teachers are overtrained in methods at the expense 
of subject matter. In an effort to synthesize demo- 
cratic method with solid subject matter, the author 
recreates actual class sessions, beginning with the 
teacher’s entrance and his opening words, and dem- 
onstrating, through questions and answers, how he 
handles individual differences in the classroom, how 
he trains young minds to analyze and at the same 
time master facts, and how subject matter can be 
expanded through an apparently informal tech- 
nique. He uses the same students’ names in each 
“play” (which he claims an English teaching ses- 
sion is) and the reader becomes aware through this 
device of his technique in handling a variety of 
personalities. 

The first session handled in this detail involves 
the teaching of grammar, step by step, with advice 
on how to simplify, an important facility in teach- 
ing. The teacher must emphasize from the first 
session that he is going to scrutinize each theme 
closely and mark each error in grammar and in 
spelling according to an agreed-upon marking 
scale, with the insistence that corrected themes be 
returned by the following class day. Treating the 
reader with the “fairness” that he advocates be 
used with students, he gives in detail his scheme 
for marking papers. He maintains that students 
should understand in advance upon what matters 
they will be marked. Book reviews should be written 
in class without the book or.notes. He gives the full 
outline that he advocates should be followed. 

Other classroom sessions include a “warm-up” 
session for writing a theme, teaching one of Shake- 
speare’s plays, teaching a class in poetry (‘Tintern 
Abbey” by Wordsworth), and, finally, an excellent 
session devoted to the teaching of Cardinal New- 
man’s essay, “Knowledge Viewed in Relation to 
Learning.” 

The author, who has taught eight years in high 
schools and twelve years in colleges, blames the 
astonishing ignorance of entering freshmen classes 
in college on a slothful public school life based on 
progressivism, which results more often in “retro- 


gressive” students. In such environments, the teach- 
ers become weakened, and he asks, “How can a 
soft, weak, inefficient mind teach boys and girls to 
be hard, strong and efficient?” 

The author finds that the lecture method tends 
to stun the minds of students and does not give 
them as much chance to absorb material as an un- 
hurried approach, with occasional humor, that 
gives students a chance to participate, with the 
teacher calling at random upon each in turn, crea- 
tively directing the course of the “play.” He ex- 
plains the extrovert boy and tells how to handle 
him in the classroom. On every page of this highly 
interesting book are practical suggestions, showing 
how better teaching can produce better students. 

NAOMI GILPATRICK 


Your Children Want to Read by RutH 
Tooze. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1957. 222 pages, $3.75. 

Miss Tooze’s purpose in writing this book was to 
fill a community need. Mass media dominate our 
lives today—television, radio, movies, and comics. 
Although much in these is very good, they can 
never take the place of reading words put together 
in beauty and truth. They fall short in widening 
horizons, in deepening understanding, and in exalt- 
ing the spirit. Reading always will be the richest 
source of living and learning. 

Children like to read providing the reading ma- 
terial is at their level in difficulty and content. 
Realizing that most teachers and parents are not 
too familiar with the vast amount of excellent read- 
ing material available today, Miss Tooze has tried in 
this book to bring together selected lists of stories 
children will like. The lists are grouped into subject- 
matter areas such as: adjusting to the physical 
world, adjusting to the social world, and books to 
meet emotional, aesthetic, and spiritual needs. 

The selection of books is excellent and represents 
a tremendous lot of work. Not only does she recom- 
mend books but she tells us why they are listed. 
Books exploring the physical world represent the 
following areas: physiology, birds, animals, insects, 
geography, the atomic age, and so on. Those in the 
area of the social world deal with school, home, 
sports, ethnic groups, biography, history, and the 
arts, The last area covers the spiritual phase quite 
adequately. 

In the first part of the book Miss Tooze men- 
tions some outstanding reading programs in the 
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public schools of America. They are helpful to both 
teachers and parents in showing them what happens 
to children who are aroused and motivated in the 
world of books. Miss Tooze writes with enthusiasm 
and authority. 

ALLEN G. ERICKSON 


People in Literature (rev. ed.) by LUELLA 
B. Cook, WALTER LoBAN, RuTH M. 
STAUFFER, and RoseRT FRrReIER. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1957. 
688 pages, $3.80. 

Those who really teach develop respect for the 
taste and intelligence of students. This book, cover- 
ing a wide range of subject matter and style, is a 
challenge to the high-school reader. The editors 
mention “the humor and idea” in a poem by Ogden 
Nash; concerning Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar they 
say, “It once meant something to be known as a 
Roman”; they spotlight Salom Rizk in “A Dish- 
washer Addresses Rotary,” saying, “They were ap- 
plauding America, a land where a man was free 
. . . to work out his own destiny.” Thus skillfully 
by selection and direction the student is attracted 
by tested teaching notes to current problems and 
objectives. 

This volume has scientific format; the pictures 
are a part of “the life” of literature; the footnotes 


are practical and wise. An excellent glossary and a 
section of biographies of the authors used complete 
a well-prepared text. On page 213 one reads, “Here 
is a chance for you to gain an understanding of 
what is meant by idiom. . , . For example, [Hannah] 
says, “You must to take your own providings.’” And 
to promote critical reading, in “Watching the Play- 
wright at Work,” (p. 174) there are these ideas: “At 
the end of the play what changes have occurred in 
this family?” “The action in a play must always 
seem reasonable and probable.” 

Experienced teachers will see that the book opens 
life’s doors to youth: “His father was only a man 
who did not see as he did.” “And how many boys 
and girls who are popular at school act at home 
without thought of the family.” Of “The Last 
Letter” by Nehru, “The last is not really history. It 
is more about the future than the past. It is a 
challenge—but let it speak for itself.” 

MATTIE SHARP BREWER 


Science Teaching in Secondary Schools by 
Joun S. RicHarpson. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. 385 pages, 
$6.50. 

Richardson's book helps fill a need that has long 
been felt by those who teach prospective secondary- 
school science teachers. It is open minded in its 
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educational and scientific philosophies, and at the 
same time concrete in its presentation of examples 
of those philosophies in action. It appears to have 
suggestions equally useful to new and experienced 
science teachers. 

Particularly forceful and timely are the sections 
on teaching for the method of science, preparing 
teaching plans, and evaluation. Of practical value 
are suggested sources of free and inexpensive teach- 
ing materials, visual aids, science equipment, and 
books and magazines for the science teacher. There 
are useful check lists with which a teacher can 
compare his problems and teaching facilities with 
those of other science teachers, and sample resource 
and teaching units. 

Some “methods” texts have treated high-school 
science as an isolated subject free of relationships 
with or responsibilities to elementary schoo! science, 
attitudes and safety learnings, the potentialities of 
science for all people and its guidance possibilities 
for individuals, and areas of the high-school curricu- 
lum such as literature, typing, American history, 
developmental reading, and physical education. 
Richardson’s text is not equally effective in present- 
ing all of these relationships, but it is strong in its 
emphasis on the place of science in student guid- 
ance. It also stresses the necessity for planned and 
varied science teaching methods, and puts the re- 
sponsibility for this squarely on the science teachers, 
A conscientious individual—science teacher, prospec- 
tive science teacher, college teacher of “methods”— 
could hardly read this book without realizing that 
the suggestions are for him. It is an inspiring book 
that is apt to give most teachers an acute sense of 
discomfort as they contrast what they are doing with 
what they might be doing in their science classes. 

JANE JOHNSTON 


Algebra, Second Course by JOHN R. MAyor 
and Marie S. Witcox. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. 458 pages, 
$3.92. 

The authors have done a great job in dealing 
with thirteen topics in this text, going beyond the 
materials usually covered in a second-year algebra 
course. The make-up of the units is somewhat 
different from that seen in most present-day texts. 
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Particularly impressive to this reviewer were the 
last four units in the text dealing with mathemati- 
cal sequence, statistics and probability, nature of 
proof in algebra, and curve sketching. 

There is no waste of space or time in reviewing 
what the student should have had in first-year 
algebra. The authors get to a discussion of the new 
materials very quickly and yet they do a masterful 
job of tying in the new with the old. In introducing 
new material, the authors may indicate “as you did 
in elementary algebra” and then go directly to a 
discussion of the new procedure. The book itself 
is well constructed, durable, well set up, and pleas- 
ing to the eye. It has none of the “frills” character- 
istic of some texts in the field today but is com- 
plete with mathematical information. 

There are ample practice exercises in the text, 
which are graded according to difficulty, thereby 
providing good opportunity for differentiating as- 
signments. 

Any teacher will welcome the materials at the 
end of each chapter in the book which include: (1) 
a vocabulary review; (2) a chapter review; (3) a 
chapter test; and (4) a cumulative review. In addi- 
tion, there are references to additional readings at 
the end of the book, Also, the text comes provided 
with answers to every fourth exercise. 

WERNER E. BRAND 
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Psychology for Living (2d ed.) by HERBERT 
SORENSON and MARGUERITE MALM. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1957. 
672. pages, $5.32. 

The first edition of this book had a tremendous 
reception and the second should fare even better. 
This new edition represents a major revision of the 
material and format. 

The topics are presented in such a fashion as to 
give each individual an understanding of himself. 
The emphasis is on adolescent behavior (as opposed 
to theory) and the problems that seem to be the 
by-products of living at that period. Laboratory 
theory is translated into behavioral terms and not 
left at an explanatory level beyond the academic 
sophistication of the immature student. At the same 
time, the experimental approach to the study of 
behavior is given proper emphasis throughout the 
text. The illustrations, charts, and graphs are good; 
in the area of neurology and physiology, they are 
as good as will be found outside of medical texts. 
The organization of the material is excellent. At 
the beginning of each chapter the student is effec- 
tively alerted to what will follow. Then at the 
conclusion of the chapter the material is sum- 
marized and questions are posed which serve to 
give the student experience in applying the new- 
found knowledge. In addition, the book is well 
indexed, contains a glossary, lists of visual aids, and 
a bibliography. Teachers will be interested in the 
teacher’s manual and a separate booklet of objec- 
tive test items for the student. 

The text is divided into five parts: “Your Per- 
sonality Growth” deals with the formation, assess- 
ment, and improvement of personality as well as the 
general techniques of interpersonal relations. “Your 
Mental and Emotional Health” considers the prob- 
lems centering around the emotions, attitudes and 
feelings, the behavioral mechanisms, or methods of 
adjustment. In addition, the more serious forms of 
conflict and frustration, such as the neurosis and 
psychosis, are adequately covered. ‘The authors have 
attempted to present this latter material in such a 
manner as to prevent it from upsetting the youthful 
reader. The two sections entitled “Your Physical 
Growth and Learning” and “Your Intelligence and 
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Thinking” present topics which have traditionally 
served as the center of attention in most courses in 
general psychology. Such topics as growth and 
development, the nervous system, endocrine glands, 
learning and remembering, and the meaning and 
measurement of intelligence are discussed. The last 
section, “Your Courtship, Marriage, and Lifework,” 
provides the student with an opportunity to con- 
sider these outstanding problems. They are quite 
frankly and openly discussed but at the same time 
are handled in a sensitive and understanding 
manner. 
Jupson WHITE 


Developing a Curriculum for Modern Liv- 
ing (2d ed., rev.) by FLORENCE B. STRATE- 
MEYER, HAMDEN L. FORKNER, MARGARET 
G. McKim, and A. Harry Passow. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Columbia 
University, 1957. 740 pages, $5.50. 

This is one of the most comprehensive and 
thorough discussions of curriculum in all its aspects 
that this reviewer has ever considered. The book 
is divided into five parts: I. Foundations of Cur- 
riculum Development; II. A Curriculum For 
Learners in Our Times; III. Developing the Cur- 
riculum with Learners; IV. Teachers and Learners 
at Work; and V. Working Co-operatively for Cur- 
riculum Improvement. Since this volume deals with 
the curriculum as an entity, the reader gets a clear 
picture of how understandings, values, and skills can 
be built through experiences arising out of the daily 
situations which children face. Frequently, when 
an extensive book is written by a team of authors, 
the finished product lacks a smoothness of con- 
tinuity and an agreement of philosophy. However, 
the team of Stratemeyer et al. has been unusually 
successful in avoiding these pitfalls. 

Two sections of this book are especially out- 
standing—Chapter 6: “The Scope of Persistent Life 
Situations and Ways in Which Learners Face 
Them,” and chapters 12-14: “Guiding a Year's 
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Work in a Fifth Grade,” “Caring for Youth’s 
Special Needs—a Tenth Grade Program,” and “A 
First Grade Deals with Persistent Situations.” 

In Chapter 6 the authors establish an inclusive 
classification system for grouping persistent life 
situations so that one can bring into relationship 
the sources of the situations of daily living the 
learners actually face, the areas in which persistent 
life situations recurring in these daily life experi- 
ences have been grouped, and the relationships 
which are seen among them. All this is done in 
considerable detail because the authors feel strongly 
that the quality of guidance provided learners 
depends to a large extent on the teacher's insight 
into the persistent life situations that appear in 
their day-to-day experiences. 

The detailed analysis found in this chapter will 
be invaluable to teachers, prospective teachers, and 
curriculum committees. 

In Chapter 12, the reader will find specific sug- 
gestions for carrying the teacher learner through an 
entire school year. Using a fifth grade for purposes of 
illustration, the authors indicate in dialogue form 
how Miss Thomas, the teacher, thinks as she plans, 
appraises the educative possibilities of new situa- 
tions and problems, and helps her class make 
decisions. 

Chapter 13 uses a tenth-grade class to examine 
a pattern of activities contributing to general and 
special education. A first grade serves as the focus 
for analyzing the contributions of a year’s work to 
growth in ability to deal with persistent life situa- 
tions. 

In themselves chapters 6, 12, 13, and 14 represent 
a wealth of practical and realistic suggestions and 
guides for teachers. 

This book reads so interestingly and is so helpful 
and practical in its approach to curriculum develop- 
ment that one doesn’t realize it contains over 700 
pages. 

Classroom teachers, college instructors and their 
classes, supervisors, administrators, and curriculum 
specialists will all find Developing a Curriculum 
for Modern Living a truly outstanding contribu- 
tion to modern education. 

Grorce W. Bonp 


Curriculum Planning Through In-Service 
Programs by HAROLD Spears. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. 
350 pages, $4.50. 

For school administrators, curriculum supervisors, 
and teachers embarking upon a planned program of 
curriculum building, this book offers many help- 
ful suggestions and should prove to be a useful 
resource. 
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There is a wealth of material present in this 
volume illustrative of practices in selected schools 
throughout the United States. The programs of 
schools of varying sizes have been included. Fre- 
quently, school staff members seek supportive evi- 
dence to rationalize their own approach to curricu- 
lum development or change. 

Within the framework of this volume the author 
considers many of the unique issues that confront 
those individuals undertaking curriculum develop- 
ment, such as: 

(1) The base or framework necessary for con- 
structive change or evaluation in the curriculum. 

(2) An organizational perspective evolving because 
of the great influx of new ideas, increased enroll- 
ments, and the demands of expanding staffs. 

(3) The development of some valuable principles 
to govern in-service activity. 

(4) The use of an administrative council which 
employs teacher members. 

(5) The use of referral sources and consultive 
services as aids in in-service development. 

This book encourages schoo] systems to take a 
critical look at what they are doing at present 
and to analyze the positive elements in the current 
program. “. . . Much curriculum planning on an 
in-service basis today is a highly developed process 
of skimming off from the classrooms the good that 
has been proven and in turn making it known to 
others.” 

Two fundamental principles for positive in- 
service development permeate almost all phases 
of this manuscript, namely, the need for adminis- 
trative support, insight, and effective delegation of 
responsibility for in-service growth; and, secondly, 
the concept of development from within. In almost 
all illustrative examples positive administrative 
support was at the heart of each program, and most 
programs were built on an already existing base. 

Superintendent Spears writes from a perspective 
that should have the support of his fellow adminis- 
trators, and one that conveys to this reviewer the 
belief that the unique concerns of teachers on the 
job also gain positive acceptance. 

The emphasis on internal growth—both by the 
institution and by the individual—is a focal point 
of this book. 

Gait F. FARWELL 
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A General Selection from the Works of Sigmund 
Freud edited by Joun RickMAN, M.D. Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday Anchor Books, 1957. 294 
pages, $1.25. 

This book is an attempt to show the development 
of psychoanalytical theories without including the 
evidence on which the theories have been built up. 
There are no case histories or highly technical dis- 
cussions to complicate the material presented. This 
volume is intended to be an epitome of the works 
by Freud. 


A Documentary History of Art, Volume I: the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance selected and 
edited by Evizasetu G. Hott. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday Anchor Books, 1957. 380 pages, $1.45. 
This volume is an expansion and revision of the 

first and second sections of The Literary Sources of 

Art History published by Princeton University Press. 

Here are the theoretical and practical writings of 

the artists, architects, clerics, and philosophers of 

the tenth through the seventeenth centuries. Illus- 
trations are also included. 


Great American Short Stories edited by WALLACE 
and MAry STEGcNER. New York: Dell Books, 1957. 
511 pages, 50 cents. 

Representative short stories of the past 125 years 
are included in this fine anthology. More than just 
a collection of stories, this volume attempts to show 
how the short story has developed from humorous 
legend into powerful fiction. 


Language: a Modern Synthesis by JosHuA WHaT- 
moucH. New York: New American Library of 
World Literature, Inc., 1957. 240 pages, 50 cents. 
Here is an account of the nature of language 

and the role it plays, for good and for evil, in 

human affairs. Originally published by St. Martin’s 

Press, this volume summarizes the important ad- 

vances made in linguistics in recent decades and 

outlines as well the latest discoveries and research 
in the field. 


The Tragedy of Othello and The Merchant of 
Venice by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, edited by 
Louis B. Wright and Virginia L. Freund. New 
York: Pocket Books, Inc., 1957. 35 cents each. 
These two volumes are the recent additions to the 

“Folger Library General Reader’s Shakespeare” 

series, The features are unique and are designed to 

appeal to general readers. The texts, freshly edited, 
are printed on the right-hand page, while explana- 
tory notes and words that have changed their mean- 
ings are placed on the corresponding left-hand page. 
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Contemporary illustrations and woodcuts add to the 
attractiveness of the books. 


The Negro in American Culture by MARGARET JUST 
ButcHer. New York: New American Library of 
World Literature, Inc., 1957. 240 pages, 50 cents. 
This book is concerned with the answers to three 

crucial contemporary questions: How have Ameri- 
can Negroes affected this country’s culture in the 
past? What is their influence today? What is their 
place in the nation’s future? It was originally pub- 
lished by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., and is based on 
materials left by Alain Locke. 


The Pocket History of American Painting by JAMES 
THOMAS FLEXNER. New York: Pocket Books, Inc., 
1957. 118 pages, 50 cents. 

Three centuries of American thought and life as 
expressed on canvases are presented in this volume. 
It constitutes a pictorial autobiography of America. 
The lives of the painters and their masterworks are 
presented along with fifty-two selected illustrations. 
Houghton Mifflin Company was the original pub- 
lisher. 


Who’s Who 
Among Our Reviewers 


Dr. Bond is professor in the education division 
of State Teachers College, New Paltz, New York. 

Dr. Brand is principal of the Campus School 
and associate professor of education at Moorhead 
State College, Moorhead, Minnesota. He was for- 
merly supervisor of secondary mathematics at 
Moorhead. 

Miss Brewer teaches English in Thomas Jeffer- 
son High School, San Antonio, Texas. She is presi- 
dent of the San Antonio English Club, and as 
chairman of the English section of the Texas Teach- 
ers Association she established the first Texas Com- 
mittee on the Integration of the Teaching of Eng- 
lish. 

Dr. Erickson is associated with the Psycho Edu- 
cational Clinic at Moorhead State College, Minne- 
sota, where he is professor of education. 

Dr. Farwell is associate professor in the College 
of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Miss Gilpatrick is a teacher in the parochial 
schools at Wanaque, New Jersey. 

Dr. Johnston is science supervisor in College 
High School and teacher of elementary and high- 
school science methods courses at Moorhead State 
College, Minnesota. 

Dr. White is director of testing and of the child 
study center at East Carolina College, Greenville, 
North Carolina. 
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TV & NEWER MEDIA 
Rigoletto 


My own precollege experiences with music 
in the schoolroom give me a retrospective chill. 
Music class was, in the Old Days, a kind of 
sitting-down gym class. Everyone sang very 
loud and used enough energy on the chauvinis- 
tic little tunes (“Tell me what is red as a rose, 
blue as the skies, white as the snows”) which 
filled our songbooks so that they were relatively 
tranquil the rest of the day. On occasion we 
drew G clefs and I developed quite a flair for 
this art although in later years I discovered 
that it is not much in demand. Nowhere along 
the line was music stressed as a communicator 
of feeling. 

Since my vocal exercises were marred by 
pitch that was something less than perfect, I 
gained little from my musical training in 
school. I have always felt that I would be much 
better able to dig the idiom of groups fronted 
by Brubeck, Manne, Tjader, John Lewis, et al., 
if my basic training had included some exegesis 
on the musical communication of such works as 
Peter and the Wolf, The Sorcerer's Apprentice, 
and Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks. But, as 
I say, this was in the Old Days and presumably 
a more hip approach to Euterpe has been 
devised since then. 

For a number of reasons Rigoletto (N.B.C.- 
TV, February 16, 2:00-4:00 P.M., N.Y.T.) lends 
itself well to a study of music as an art of 
communication. In the first place it is very 
tuneful. “La donna e mobile” and the “Quar- 
tet” are melodious enough to have more im- 
mediate appeal than the dissonances which 
characterize modern longhair music. Secondly, 
operas are invariably emotional, and the feel- 
ings of love, hate, or sorrow are usually de- 
livered with vigor. In addition, N.B.C. Opera 
has a record of handsome mountings for its 
presentations, all of which are done in English. 
And finally, the plot of Rigoletto offers enough 
violence and intrigue to keep teen-agers who 
have been steeped in the heady brew of Holly- 
wood movies, Elvis Presley, and sensational 
newspaper headlines, entertained throughout. 

Briefly the plot tells how Rigoletto, the 
hunchbacked jester of the Duke of Mantua, 


is duped, first by a group of courtiers, later by 
an assassin he hires. The assassin murders 
Gilda, Rigoletto’s daughter, and the jester 
carries the body away in a sack, not knowing 
whom it contains. When he discovers his daugh- 
ter’s body and realizes that he has been a factor 
in her death, he dies. During the famous 
“Quartet” one can hear Gilda’s despair, Rigo- 
letto’s anger, and the flirtatious exchanges of 
the Duke and his mistress. 

The basic lesson for the student is that good 
music, jazz or classical, is an entity by itself, not 
simply something to do homework by or drive 
a car by. Good music has a feeling of some kind 
to communicate. 


H.B.M. 


No! Not Another Course, Please! 


Robert Shedd’s wise prescriptions (American 
Council for Better Broadcasts Newsletter, Octo- 
ber 1, 1957) for encouraging more intelligent 
patrons of broadcasting, in my opinion, deserve 
widespread adoption—with one exception: the 
proposal for high-school and university courses 
in television-viewing. Here he falls prey to the 
hoary American weakness for resolving all diffi- 
culties by creating new courses. It is this kind of 
dilution of knowledge and pedagogical energy 
that has created the outrageous inflation of 
education courses—an open academic scandal 
that endures because of supine students and 
boondoggling professors. 

The unfortunate result of such radical inno- 
vating is to forego teaching a few things well 
for taking a half-baked crack at anything under 
the sun. Sometimes, both teacher and student 
would be hard pressed to say specifically just 
what that anything was. Rather than taking 
noble, futile, and blind leaps in the dark chaos 
of unformulated new curriculums, I propose 
an imaginative transformation of existing litera- 
ture and composition courses to help our stu- 
dents organize their experience of popular cul- 
ture by comparing the content and form of the 
mass media with the content and form of tra- 
ditional literature. 

How would this work in, say, a course in 
American literature? One should start with the 
selections in a good anthology and look for 
analogues in popular culture. Walt Whitman's 
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cosmic bunny hug of all America is in part 
recreated in N.B.C.-TV’s “Wide, Wide World.” 
Mark Twain and other American humorists 
have their contemporary counterparts in Sid 
Caesar and Stan Freberg. Edgar Allan Poe's 
special mixture of macabre romanticism and 
enthusiasm for science is curiously combined 
in contemporary science fiction. Emerson’s and 
Horatio Greenough’s deep respect for the ver- 
nacular forms of trotting wagon, clipper ship, 
and ax handle is widely shared by teen-agers 
who “go for” sleek jet-stream styling and de- 
chromed Detroit hot rods. William Penn’s ideal 
of a green country town for Philadelphia is 
being achieved in part by that city’s new Penn 
Center and neighboring planned communities 
like Levittown, Pennsylvania. 

These examples are chosen to illustrate three 
points: courses on “good viewing” that do not 
put students into simultaneous contact with 
traditional excellence in effect shove inexperi- 
enced navigators off into mighty heavy seas 
without charts; teaching old literature tandem 
with new media gives us a tactical advantage 
in engaging the attentions of our students; 
finally, we must enlarge our concern to include 
good taste in all aspects of modern life—town 
planning as well as TV, industrial design along 
with movies, the technological transformation 
of the natural environment in addition to the 
similar and more visible (to teachers) transfor- 
mation of consciousness brought about by mass 
communication. 

We simply cannot jettison our heritage in a 
mad, sentimental dash to bring education down 
to the level of student interest. That's just 
what’s wrong with the mass media: they are 
perfectly willing in too many instances to give 
the public what it wants. Their main strategy 
of promotion is to yell hysterically that tomor- 
row’s spectacular, tomorrow's new model is 
the best ever. What our students need more 
than anything else are bench marks against 
which to judge the few good items hidden in 
a pile of mass-produced trash. Those bench 
marks are our great thinkers and poets and 
novelists and painters. For every advertising 
abuse of the language, they must look at Frost's 
magnificent integrity as a craftsman of words. 
For every slobbery “This Is Your Life” on TV, 
they must read something like Franklin’s Auto- 
biography—to see what real character consists 
of. For every pseudoreligious Cecil B. de Mille 
script, they must recall real Christianity in the 
Journal of John Woolman or in Jonathan 
Edwards. As an antidote to the verbal garbage 
of the hidden persuaders, they should contem- 


plate the clear, unpretentious prose of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. When professors tell you this 
can’t be taught to high-school children (it isn’t 
lively enough), they are confessing either that 
they are themselves boring or they very much 
need to reread (or what is more likely read) 
the central figures in our tradition. It is not 
enough to be for growing discrimination—false 
utopias are on too many curriculum planners’ 
drawing boards; one must have a strategy that 
both faces the future and is rooted in the 
wisdom of the past. “New courses”—to meet 
every contingency of a rapidly changing in- 
dustrial culture—are ropes of sand. Indeed, if 
we need any “new” courses, we need to go back 
to some of the traditional courses that were 
uncritically and injudiciously dumped when 
the commissars of curriculum went unit happy. 

Notice, this is not a plea to ignore the mass 
media. But teachers are being kidded when they 
are told that critics will emerge full grown from 
juvenile bull sessions in other-directed class- 
rooms. That’s only half the job. The tougher 
half is to show the connections between high 
culture (worth conserving through the ages) 
and the popular culture that only infrequently 
achieves moments of transcendence. But those 
infrequent moments should also be our concern. 
We need to encourage excellence in the new 
forms—by buying Simon and Schuster volumes 
of TV playwrights (Paddy Chayefsky, Reginald 
Rose, Rod Serling, Tad Mosel) and the forth- 
coming anthologies of best TV plays by Random 
House, Harcourt Brace, and Ballantine; by 
starting record libraries with Bernstein’s West 
Side Story and Marshall Brown’s wonderful 
Farmingdale, Long Island, dance band, as well 
as prose like Nat Hentoff’s The Jazz Makers 
(Rinehart); by urging class attendance at Paddy 
Chayefsky movies—Middle of the Night and 
The Goddess are forthcoming; and—of course— 
TV at its best—“Omnibus,” “Hallmark Hall of 
Fame,” “The Seven Lively Arts,” and “Camera 
Three.” Finally, this “comparative communica- 
tion” approach applies not only to American 
literature but also to English literature and 
world culture. 

P.D.H. 


Comedians and Cartoons 


Two splendid articles on the diluting effects 
of the mass media on humor because of tender- 
toed advertisers should be called to the atten- 
tion of students. The first, by John Lardner in 
the New Yorker for November 2, 1957, cites 
how the singer-personality has replaced the 
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comedian on TV. The singer, an innocuous, 
frequently giggling, and sexually attractive per- 
son, radiates a kind of “niceness” which offends 
nobody and convinces the viewer that he is 
watching something pleasant which he should 
giggle at from time to time. Mr. Lardner de- 
plores the fact that such “synthetic humor” is 
gradually edging out the old stand-up comedians 
who were able to work satire and parody into 
their routines. 

Jerome Beatty, Jr., in the Saturday Review 
for November 23, 1957, points out that the 
mass magazine cartoon, except in such sophisti- 
cated outposts as the New Yorker, has been 
watered down to a dull blur, and that sharp, 
penetrating comments on the American scene 
simply cannot play under the same covers with 
sensitive advertisers. He adds that because 
there is no “lobby” for such cartoon motifs as 
home, family, love, and marriage, they fre- 
quently become targets for the artists’ barbs. 

H.B.M. 


TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Nueva York, conceived, recorded, and edited 
by Tony Schwartz (Folkways Records, FP 58/2). 


It should be stated flatly at the outset that 
this record belongs in the social studies library 
of every high school. A documentary of Puerto 
Rican New Yorkers may seem remote to much 
of the country, but the problems of assimila- 
tion, integration, and retention of identity in 
an alien environment that appear here become, 
by extension, a comment upon much of Amer- 
ica’s immigrant past and present. 

Mr. Schwartz was eight years in editing his 
tapes on the lives of the nation’s newest and 
least assimilated national group. The result 
is a documentary that, though compassionate 
and deeply humanitarian, carefully avoids the 
slough of sentimentalism. There is comedy as 
well as pathos in adjustment to a new environ- 
ment, but these people are never merely comic. 
From the new and hopeful immigrant at the 
airport to the child struggling to learn English 
via “Little Red Riding Hood” they have a 
dignity of their own; their very inarticulateness 
in a language foreign to them can become 
forceful communication. 

The recording rides no thesis. There is honest 
response in the fear and hatred of a Riverside 
Drive woman who feels that property values 
are being destroyed by the influx of a people 
she finds dirty, pitiful, and disgusting; there 
is honest response as well in the frustration of 
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Puerto Ricans who encounter employment and 
housing barriers, or in the despondency of the 
man who is disenchanted enough to swim 
home if he must, or in the bitterness of those 
who feel that New York has meant for them 
only loss—of integrity, identity, morality—and 
speak nostalgically of “my country.” 

These thirty-six short scenes and interviews 
cover broad aspects of Puerto Rican life against 
the raucous background of a big and strange 
city: housing, employment, customs, recreation, 
and worship. Perhaps in a conscious attempt to 
end on a hopeful note, Mr. Schwartz concludes 
his excursion into the life of this minority group 
with amusing but evocative scenes from New 
York schoolrooms filled with representatives 
of the Puerto Rican future in the United 
States. 


French Children’s Songs for Teaching French, 
read by Professor Armand Begué and sung by 
Dr. Arthur Simon (Folkways Records, FP 
8003). 

Here are twenty-two songs designed for the 
French language classroom. Each selection is 
read in French, then sung; students thus receive 
maximum opportunity to understand the words 
and to profit from clear, correct pronunciation. 
The included brochure prints the song texts 
in both French and English. 

Perhaps the album's greatest value lies in its 
choice of songs. Though they are songs for 
children, they have whimsey and spirit enough 
to appeal to older students. Many of the melo- 
dies are familiar, and group singing would not 
be difficult with these records as a guide. 


Great Poems of the English Language, read 
by David Allen (Poetry Records, PR 400). 

The twenty-four selections read here repre- 
sent both British and American poets; the 
chronological arrangement begins with Shake- 
speare and concludes with Dylan Thomas. In 
general, the poems will be familiar to students 
pursuing the traditional survey courses in 
American and English literature. A sampling: 
Donne, “Death, Be Not Proud”; Blake, “The 
Tiger”; Coleridge, “Kubla Khan”; Emerson, 
“Days”; Robinson, “Miniver Cheevy.” 
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Louis Untermeyer has labeled the perform- 
ance done with “authority and _ sensitivity.” 
In several poems Mr. Allen attempts to create 
a dramatic dimension, not always with success. 
Nevertheless, the recording makes pleasant and 
profitable listening for English classes. For the 
speech class undertaking a unit on poetry this 
recording provides a sustained example of one 
reading technique. The contrast between re- 
cordings done by a “professional reader” and 
those done by the poets themselves would be 
interesting for the class to explore. 

FRANK and AupreEy Hopcins 
University of Illinois 


PRINTED PERSPECTIVES 


Movies in Retrospect 


International Film Annual, No. 1, edited by 
CAMPBELL Dixon. New York: Doubleday and 
Co., Inc., 1957. 167 pages, $6.00. 


The Liveliest Art: a Panoramic History of the 
Movies by ArTHUR KnicHuT. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1957. 383 pages, $7.50. 


Probably serious in intention, the Interna- 
tional Film Annual, No. 1, edited by Campbell 
Dixon, is nonetheless a fan magazine for edu- 
cated viewers—a magazine whose star is the 
movies. Like the fan magazine, titles of the 
separate articles in the annual promise more 
than they can actually deliver. And if it is our 
aesthetic or sociological interest that is piqued 
by the lure of Orson Welles on “The Scenario 
Crisis” rather than the prurience evoked by 
the allure of Jayne Mansfield in Movie Ro- 
mances, we are no less disappointed by Welles’s 
two-and-one-half-page outline than are the fans 
of Miss M. by the gossip’s evasions. Nor is Mr. 
Welles’s aborted essay atypical; his, in fact, is 
among the better pieces. Only one, Campbell 
Dixon's intelligen but sketchy “Bigness, Good- 
ness and the Box-Office,” runs to nine pages; 
most run from three to five pages. 

Granted this impossible restriction, Alberto 
Lattuada does a fine three-page job on film 
transcriptions of the classics. He recalls in less 
academic language George Bluestone’s thesis 
(Novels into Film; Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press; reviewed in the November, 1957, Clear- 
ing House, page 188) that literal reproduction 
of literature in the film can be less faithful to 
the spirit of the original classic than a creative 
translation into cinematic terms. Also good are 
Roger Manvell defining “The Composer's 
Role,” and Fred Madjalany complaining “Some- 


times Magnificent but Seldom War.” Darryl F. 
Zanuck writes such banalities about his films of 
“sociological value” that one must question his 
vaunted daring. His inflated bit is titled, ap- 
propriately enough, “Controversy Is Box-Office.” 

These pieces have, at least, a point of view; 
too many of the surveys included of the film 
in different lands do not. And the sixteen-page 
appendix of “Some Films of the Year 1956-57” 
pretends to be no more than the indiscriminate 
list that it is. The many pictures, some in 
color, are pointless, and probably account for 
a big share of that six dollar price tag. Space 
for both this meaningless appendix and the 
publicity stills might better have been donated 
to developing the prose pieces and identifying 
their authors more nearly adequately. One feels, 
after reading the International Film Annual, 
No. 1, as though he had sat through a long 
evening of assorted three-minute short subjects. 
Let us hope No. 2 will be clearer in purpose 
and less superficially developed. 

In contrast, Arthur Knight states his purpose 
and his point of view: the history of the de- 
velopment of an art, concentrating primarily 
on directorial achievements. Mr. Knight's omis- 
sions are by conscious sacrifice and his method 
is well organized. 

His is a critical history of the film from its 
beginnings to “The Shape of Things to Come.” 
He traces its development not only, nor even 
primarily, in Hollywood, but in all major pic- 
ture-producing lands. Thus he brings new infor- 
mation to even the dedicated movie viewer and 
critic about all types of films from the low- 
budget documentary to the bloated box-office 
hit. He traces each new technical development— 
its promise and the anachronisms that follow 
use of it. 

With the hindsight of history, we see the early 
silent movies doing canned theater, the early 
talkies using the exaggerated gestures of the 
silent film, and, more recently, sixty feet of 
Deborah Kerr’s hoop skirt on the wide screen. 
At the same time Knight examines the more 
creative uses of each technique—Chaplin’s art 
of pantomime, the blossoming of a more re- 
laxed style of acting suited to the talkie, some 
of the scenes in Around the World in 80 Days 
that really exploit the wide screen. He has also 
a talent for answering the questions that nag 
the thoughtful viewer: Why do the silent pic- 
tures appear so frenetic? (Films designed for 
projection at sixteen frames per second are 
shown at twenty-four.) Why does Eric Von 
Stroheim’s class Greed seem to us truncated? 
(It is—from ten hours to about two.) Why the 
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overblown décor that makes the black-out a 
blessing in our movie houses? (A newly arrived 
art of the film decided in the twenties to disa- 
vow its tawdry nickelodeon parentage and 
adopted instead a bastard architecture.) Where 
he uses pictures, he uses them wisely. Stills 
from Eisenstein’s Potemkin, for instance, illus- 
trate the editing principle far better than pages 
of prose alone could do. 

Lurking always in the background of Knight's 
account of the inventor, the artist, and the film 
are the businessman and the audience. Often, 
in fact, they upstage the creators of film art, as 
when pressures such as the Legion of Decency 
and the Production Code set the stage for Mr. 
Cecil B. de Mille’s entrance as a director of 
religious sensitivity in a rapid and profitable 
reversal of his former role as a purveyor of 
sophisticated sex. Again, in the richest anecdote 
in his book, Mr. Knight recounts how Robert 
Flaherty’s serious, quietly appreciative study of 
Samoa was ballyhooed by Paramount distribu- 
tors as “the love story of a South Seas siren.” 
Flaherty fought for a soft sell to community 
social, literary, and civic clubs, but Paramount 
chose to herald Moana with bevies of hula 
girls, explaining that “it was their job to sell 
people on the idea of coming to the movies 
fifty-two weeks out of the year to see ordinary 
pictures, not once in a blue moon to see a 
Moana.” 

Lastly, Arthur Knight has an appendix as 
well as an annotated list of 100 best books on 
the film. 

Mary E. HAZARD 
Levittown, Pennsylvania 


Best Book 
Contest 195s 


$1600 Cash Awards. All Types of manuscripts invited. For 
Contest rules and details of famous publishing plan, write 
for Brochure CH or send manuscript. 


Pageant Press, 101 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 3 
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Prosperity a Problem? 


A Surfeit of Honey by Russert Lynes. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. 140 pages, 
$3.00. 

In the middle of our rounds from freezer 
to wall oven, washer to drier, Mercedes to sum- 
mer home, paymaster to coupon book, Mr. 
Lynes (the managing editor of Harper's Maga- 
zine) implies that we might occasionally cast a 
critical eye on our well-upholstered lives. He 
suggests that the apparent solution of America’s 
economic problems of distribution has perhaps 
only presented us with more serious ethical and 
cultural dilemmas. With the homogenization of 
economic classes has come not only the over- 
flowing dinner pail for (almost) everyman, but 
also the expectation that the pail is bottom- 
less. An expense account society, says editor 
Lynes, is poorly prepared for either personal 
or national disaster. A surfeit of honey is more 
likely to produce anxiety about calories than 
intelligent discontent about values. Mr. Lynes 
piques rather than plumbs, but he asks questions 
that should be repeated in our classrooms to 
students, most of whom have never known the 
days of the locust. 

M.E.H. 


—— AUSTRALIA—— 


A FILM LIBRARY 


200 TITLES IN COLOR 
AND BLACK AND WHITE 


for rent or purchase 


@ Showing the Australian Scene 
and Australian Way of Life 


@ Youngsters will be particularly in- 
terested in Unique Fauna and the 
Wonders of the Great Barrier 
Reef 


Catalog available from 


AUSTRALIAN NEWS AND INFORMATION 
BUREAU 
636 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


Illustrated printed material also available. 























=> Audo-Viual Yeows ~< 


By EVERETT B. LARE 


New Equipment: Screens 


As a continuation of the review of new equip- 
ment in the January issue, we report on the 
following types of screens on display at the 
National Audio Visual Association trade show. 

Lenticular Control Projection Screen (Uni- 
versal Screen Company, Clinton, Massachu- 
setts). A type of screen available only in small 
mounted frames up until now, this screen was 
the outstanding different one on the market at 
the N.A.V.A. show. Using the principle of con- 
trolled reflection, it has amazing characteristics 
of brilliance at a wide viewing angle even under 
adverse lighting conditions. Colors seem to be 
more true than when viewed on conventional 
screens. Screens are available on portable tripod 
and wall rollers in sizes go inches by 40 inches 
to 45 inches by 60 inches. Prices start at $38.50. 
In addition, larger sizes are available as port- 
able snap-on models. 

Standard Three in One (Standard Projector 
and Equipment Company, Inc., 7106 Toulry 
Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois). This screen, 
which has a silver surface in an oak frame, is 
designed for three uses: (1) on a table top, 
(2) as a wall mounting, and (3) with a tripod. 
Dimensions and prices: 22 inches by 22 inches, 
$14.95; 30 inches by 40 inches, $21.95; tripod, 
$14.95. 

As the “Rainbow,” it is produced on a spring 
roller with tripod, in sizes from go inches by 
40 inches to 50 inches by 50 inches, at prices 
from $34.50. Features include a tilt arrange- 
ment at the top of the screen, a foolproof leg 
lock, and a push-button locking handle for 
adjusting the screen to the height desired. Other 
models and types of screens are available. 

Hilo (Da-lite Screen Company, Inc., Warsaw, 
Indiana). This screen features versatility: It 
may be set high or low or removed from the 
tripod and hung on the wall. The screen 
surface is glass-beaded white magic. Sizes are 
50 inches by 50 inches to 70 inches by 70 inches 
and prices are from $40.00. Many other models 
and types of screen surface are available. 

Rear Projection Screens: Lenscreen “625” 
(Polacoat, Inc., Blue Ash, Ohio) and Trans- 
lucent Projection Screen (Spindler and Sauppe, 
2201 Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles 4, Cali- 
fornia). 


A portable lens-type viewing screen of 625 
square inches is provided by the Lenscreen 
“625.” When folded, it is the size of a card 
table. Although the screen is small, it is visible 
at a considerable distance because of its bril- 
liant sharp pictures. A mirror is used to reverse 
the picture for proper viewing. Price: $64.50, 
F.O.B. factory. 

The plastic material of the Translucent Pro- 
jection Screen is suitable for rear projection. 
In hardwood frames, screens are 36 inches by 
36 inches ($42.00) and go inches by go inches 
($36.00). 


World History Filmstrip Series 


PREHISTORIC MAN THROUGH THE 
RIVER CULTURES: Filmstrips; Color ($5.00 
each); Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois. A series 
of four filmstrips have been released by S.V.E.: 
the Old Stone Age, the New Stone Age, the 
River Cultures—Egypt and Mesopotamia. A 
summary and a criticism of each follow. 

The Old Stone Age—Ag81-1. Summary: This 
filmstrip takes up the apparent youth of man 
on earth compared with other living organ- 
isms. Places where remains of early man have 
been found are pictorially portrayed. The his- 
tory of man has been divided into sections: 
(1) family, (2) clan, (3) tribe, (4) ancient nations, 
(5) classical nations, and (6) Christian world. 
The filmstrip considers the Dawn Stone Age 
and the Old Stone Age. The Dawn Stone Age 
man did not make weapons or tools. He did 
not change his environment. Pictures are shown 
of him living in a tree. His food may have 
consisted of fruits, nuts, eggs, mosses, insects, 
fish, or wild animals. He had fire as a protec- 
tion against unfriendly animals. The Old Stone 
Age man made crude weapons and tools. He 
had begun to change his environment. In the 
Old Stone Age, men formed clans or large 
families. They learned how to operate with 
others. They engaged in trade. When the fourth 
glacier covered the earth, they learned how to 
survive in northern regions. Among the men 
shown here are the Neanderthal and the Cro- 
Magnon. The Cro-Magnon man developed the 
sewing needle and used bones and material 
for tools. He decorated his home with paintings 
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and carvings. A picture found in a cave in 
northern Spain is shown in the filmstrip. 

Criticism: This filmstrip gives the contribu- 
tions of the Stone Age man. It would be suit- 
able on an elementary level. The color is bril- 
liant and the pictures of the subject matter 
presented are pictorially excellent. 

The New Stone Age—Ag381-2. Summary: This 
filmstrip takes up the development of man 
during the New Stone Age. We see how man 
changed from a hunter to a farmer, how he 
gained more freedom from fear and a greater 
enjoyment of life by using a new skill to change 
his surroundings, how primitive man’s dis- 
coveries assisted in causing the beginnings of 
nations. Pictorially we see man’s development 
in the Near East and in Asia as a hunter and 
farmer by grinding and polishing flint tools 
perfectly sharp, how man trapped game by 
making a noose, how he developed wild ani- 
mals, taming the wild cow, horse, sheep, pig, 
and fowl. Man began farming by learning to 
cultivate grain and vegetables. Sheep raising 
produced wool for clothing. Women combed 
and spun threads of flax and wool and wove 
them into cloth. In the New Stone Age, man 
became a craftsman and painter. He changed 
his way of traveling on the water by hollowing 
out water logs. Bone saws were developed. 
Stone necklaces were made, bone needles and 
combs were used. The New Stone Age man 
fashioned storage and cooking vessels of clay. By 
cooking his food, he improved its flavor. Trees 
were cut into lumber. Villages consisted of 
wooden houses. Man built villages on lakes and 
marshes to protect himself from animals and 
enemies. He developed the wheel, which at first 
was a tree trunk used as a roller. In the New 
Stone Age, man believed in the cure of sickness 
through magic. To win the favor of his gods, 
he practiced human sacrifice. He worshiped 
in temples of stone. The New Stone Age man 
was a member of a tribe, whose laws ruled his 
conduct and protected his property. He taught 
his children to be loyal and to defend their 
tribe. 

About 3000 B.c. our ancestors migrated to 
Europe from the Caspian Sea area. From Asia 
the ancestors of the Indians migrated to vacant 
lands in the Americas. In America, the Indians 
established a number of different cultures. The 
Indians tamed no animals except the dog, but 
succeeded in growing corn, beans, squash, and 
other vegetables. Even today some primitive 
people, such as the Kanakas of New Guinea, 
live like New Stone Age men. Illustrations of 
present Stone Age men such as these show them 
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using Stone Age axes, grinding tree roots to 
flour with Stone Age mallets, and hollowing 
out log canoes by means of fire. The New 
Stone Age was important for: (1) the develop- 
ments in farming and the evolution of the 
village as a social unit; (2) weaving and pottery; 
(3) invention of the wheel. 

Criticism; This filmstrip is a_ brilliantly 
colored film. The illustrations are fine. The 
maps are excellent. However, the strength is in 
the reading material instead of in the pictures. 
It is suitable for elementary or junior-high- 
school level. 

Prehistoric Man through the River Cultures 
(Egypt)—Ag81-3. Summary: Egyptians were one 
of the first peoples to advance from the New 
Stone Age to build a civilization. The purpose 
of this filmstrip is to show the progress made by 
the Egyptians in science, the arts, and govern- 
ment, the way in which geography and climate 
affected the development of Egyptian civiliza- 
tion, and the contributions made to civilization 
by the Egyptians. 

The Egyptian civilization was located in the 
Nile Valley. It is divided into four periods: 
(1) the prehistoric age, (2) the Old Kingdom, 
(3) the New Kingdom, and (4) the period of loss 
of independence. In the prehistoric age, the 
people of the Nile were small and hardy and 
used the Nile for watering their fields. Each 
autumn the Nile overflowed the banks. Their 
calendar year was started at the flood period 
of the Nile. To mark field limits washed away 
by the flood, the Egyptians invented simple 
mathematics. In earliest times they wrote by 
means of pictures. This was called picture 
writing. The tools were made mainly of copper. 

During the period of the Old Kingdom the 
king owned all the land and forced his subjects 
to work on it. He was called pharaoh. The 
Egyptians worshiped him as a god. He lived 
in a fine home while the peasants lived in 
dwellings of mud. The early pharaohs built 
their tombs, called pyramids. The Egyptians 
believed that after death every man was judged. 
They also believed that life after death was 
very much like life on earth. Therefore they 
filled their tombs with all kinds of supplies and 
equipment that they would need after death. 

The New Kingdom or Empire (about 1500 
B.c.) saw the development of the horse and 
chariot in battle, which helped the Egyptians 
in conquering other peoples. Trading vessels 
were constantly sailing up and down the Nile. 
The rich entertained lavishly. They also en- 
couraged studying and writing. Papyrus was the 
writing material the Egyptians used. Fine furni- 
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ture, glassware, and pottery were sold in the 
shops. Egyptian women of the noble class used 
cosmetics, adorned themselves with jewelry, and 
wore wigs. Rich men were either carried by 
slaves or drove in highly decorated carts. Only 
the pharaohs and the nobles made sacrifices to 
gods. The rest of the people were not allowed 
to enter the temples. Thebes, the pearl of the 
ancient cities, reflected the grandeur of Egypt. 
The Theban suburb of Luxor and nearby 
Karnak were sites of beautiful temples. The 
Egyptians were the first to use with great knowl- 
edge the post and lintel in buildings. The in- 
teriors of temples were adorned with magnifi- 
cent pictures and designs. 

Egypt's loss of independence occurred be- 
tween 525 and go B.c. In 525 B.c. Persian armies 
conquered Egypt. In 332 B.c. the Greeks con- 
quered the Persians and proceeded to build 
Alexandria and its fabulous lighthouse. Finally 
Egypt was conquered by the Romans in g0 B.c. 
Egypt lost its independence for the next 2,000 
years. In Egypt today are many remains that 
have been standing for thousands of years. 
Examples of these are the Sphinx, picture writ- 
ing on walls, the columns that supported the 
roof of the great temple at Luxor. Contribu- 
tions of Egypt to civilization include mathe- 
matics, writing, the calendar, and engineering. 
The filmstrip closes with discussion questions. 

Criticism: This filmstrip continues with its 
brilliant pictures. 

Prehistoric Man through the River Cultures 
(Mesopotamia)—Ag81-4. Summary: Mesopota- 
mia, like Egypt, was one of the places where man 
first emerged from the New Stone Age culture 
to create a civilization. A map shows the loca- 
tion of Mesopotamia very clearly between the 
Tigris and Euphrates rivers. This was the 
eastern half of an area then called the Fertile 
Crescent. The history of this area covers several 
ages: (1) the Old Babylonian period, (2) the age 
of the small states—Palestine, Phoenicia, and 
Syria, (3) the Assyrian Empire, (4) New Baby- 
lonia, and (5) the Persian Empire. 

During the Old Babylonian period (4000 to 
1700 B.C.) grain was a very important product 
and was bartered for goods produced by other 
peoples. The early Babylonians made their 
buildings of mud brick. They developed a new 
structural principle, the arch. The largest build- 
ings were temple towers, where local gods were 
worshiped, The earliest writing in the Crescent 
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consisted of wedge-shaped symbols pressed in 
clay tablets. By 2000 B.c. people were ruled by 
laws which King Hammurabi was said to have 
received from a god. 

The age of the small states—Palestine, Phoe- 
nicia, and Syria—dates from 1700 to 700 B.c. A 
map of the smaller states is shown. Then the film- 
strip develops the history of religious leaders in 
Palestine. The words of these leaders became 
part of the Bible. Hebrew boys had to learn to 
read and recite the Bible from memory. Under 
Solomon, Jerusalem with its temple became an 
important capital. In the temple Hebrews offered 
sacrifices to God. The Phoenicians, occupying a 
small seashore, became sailors and colonizers, 
They made a rare purple dye from a shellfish. 
This dye and purple became famous. The Phoe- 
nicians invented the consonants of our alphabet. 
The land-trading Armenians of Syria carried 
goods to all parts of the Crescent. 

The next era was that of the Assyrian Empire 
(700 to 6oo B.c.). A map shows the location of 
the Assyrian Empire, including Mesopotamia 
and surrounding regions. It included even 
Egypt for a short time. Assyrian armies were 
equipped with weapons of iron. Their rulers 
lived in fortresslike palaces. They razed cities 
and killed or enslaved their enemies. 

During the period of the New Babylonia 
(600-539 B.c.) Nebuchadnezzar became king of 
Babylon. He built the famous Hanging Gar- 
dens. The Chaldeans established the elements 
in the science of astronomy. 

A map establishes the location of the Persian 
Empire (539-333 8.c.). The Persians adopted 
the system of coinage from the conquered | 
Lydians. They received tribute from all their 
conquered peoples. Today we can see the 
remains and ruins which have characterized 
the cultures of the Fertile Crescent. We see 
Assyrian man-bull monsters guarding a gateway 
to the palace. A lion and a bull of Mesopotamia 
adorn the royal-audience hall stairway. Lion- 
like creatures form part of the capital or tops 
of pillars. Contributions of Mesopotamia to 
civilization include belief in one God, a code 
of laws, the basis of astronomy, and a coinage 
system. 

Criticism: The maps and the colors are ex- 
cellent. The subject matter is well outlined and 
the main points are emphasized. The filmstrip 
would be useful in presentation or review. (Jr- 
Sr. H.S.). 
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FAIRLEIGH DICKINSON UNIVERSITY announces the opening 


of its third campus at Florham Park, New Jersey 


The campus occupies 180 acres of the former estate of Mrs. Hamilton Twombly, 
granddaughter of Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt 


Programs leading to the Associate in Arts and Bachelor degrees will be offered 
in the following curricula: accounting, advertising, biology, business manage- 
ment, engineering for transfer, executive secretarial, industrial management, 
liberal arts, medical assistant, medical technology, retail merchandising, 


science, teacher education 
Day and evening sessions. 
Dormitories available for men and women. 
Freshman and sophomore classes to be admitted in September, 1958 


Located near Madison and Morristown, New Jersey—about 30 miles from New 
York City 





